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FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Victory with its twelve 
splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 


Every School in America should hang on its walls this wonderful Emblem 
of Victory of America and her brave Allies — emblematic of World Democracy in its Trium- 
phant Victory over the Autocracy and Despotism of Germany. Every American child 


George Washington should be taught to realize the significance of this World Struggle that will go 


FatherofHisCountry Civilization 


Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 


General Pershing 


Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 


READ 
What the Secretary Of our 
School Board says; 

This beautiful Emblem 
of Victory must seen f 
to be appreciated. Itis F } 
truly a work of art and 
will be an addition toany — 
school room from Kinder- 
garten to College. Its pa- 
triotic significance will 
make it a necessity dur- 
ing the war time and the 
period which is to follow. 
The Greenfield Art Asso- 


Admiral Sims 
Commander of Amer- 
ican Fleet in Euro- 
pean Waters 


Copyright 
Clinedist 


ciation is a firm of several years standing and its reputation is established. 
MRS, J. H. BROOKS, Sec’y, Greenfield School Board. 


Read How Easy It Is 


them. Very truly, 


General Foch 
French Supreme 
Commander of Allied 
Armies 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic 
Emblematic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, 
the Union Jack of England and the Tri-Color of France. These 
pins are beauties and at only ten cents each are quickly sold by 
the pupils to their parents and friends, who are not only glad to 
help the pupils, but also to procure a pin that symbolizes America 
and her brave Allies. When all the pins have been sold, send 
the proceeds to us and we wilk immediately forward, charges pre- 
paid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five Flags, 
12 Pictures, etc., just as described. 

The people of your community will become as inter- 
ested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy 
the pins not only because of the patriotic and educational nature 
of the undertaking, but also because of the value of a pin as a 
, patriotic insignia. 

General Haig 


Great English Field 
Marshal 


116 Main Street, - - 


4 Qe 


King Albert President Poincare 
of Belgium of France 


| 


King George 
of Great Britain 


General Joffre 


French Hero of 


of Italy 
Battle of the 
Marne. 





King Victor Emmanuel 


down in the Histories of the Future as the great crisis of all times in the progress of 


Every Teacher who feels the 
pulse beat of American Patriotism can find 
in the inspiring presence of this beauti- 
ful Emblem of Victory the Inspiration 
for a hundred lessons in American 
Patriotism and American Ideals. It also 
affords the pupils an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the handsome flags of 
the Allied nations and with the faces of 12 
of the great War Heroes of the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is 4 ft. High 
Read This Description 


This large beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4 feet in height and consists of a 
handsome wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with a rich gilt border, the stars 
and stripes typifying the Original Thirteen 
Colonies. Surmounting the Shield is the 
fighting American Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the top 
of the Shield projects in a semi-circle the 
national colors of the United States in the 
center, England and Belgium on one side 
and France and Italy on the other — all 
flags of silk with gilt spear heads. To 
complete the artistic effect, there hangs 
from each sidea red, white and blue girdie 
ending in a tassel. It is utterly impos- 
sible to convey an idea by this illustration 
of the brilliant and striking colors of this 
Emblem. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


Theremarkable and unique fea 
ture of this Emblem is theclever de- 
vice behind the Shield by which ir. 2 mo- 
ment’s time you may remove the picture of 
President Wilson and display any one of 
eleven other War Heroes shown, all of 
which are included with this Emblem. 
These splendid pictures are allaccompanied 
by biographical sketches,affording occasion 
for 12 separate object lessons in Current 
History, giving the children an acquain- 
tance with their lives, and a familiarity 
with the faces of the men who have 
changed the World’s History. 


Iam pleased to recommend 


No American School can afford to be without thi 
beautiful Patriotic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be 
secured without cost. It will help to keep the spirit of Patriot- 
ism foremost in the minds and hearts of your pupiis and to 
commemorate the service of the boys from your community 
who fought “over there.”” No child who learns to 
love and appreciate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
be anything but a true American citizen, and the 
teacher who brings this powerful influence for 
American Patriotism into his or her school de- 
serves the thanks of the entire community. 


* 


* 


Send No Money — just fill out 
and mail us the Coupon and we shall 
immediately send the Pins postpaid. 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION 
Greenfield, Indiana 


DON’T DELAY 


Mail this 
Coupon 
To-day. 
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AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Washington Crossing the Delaware Leutze 
22x28, including the margin, $1.25. Two for $2.00. 


or Longfellow. 


Catalogue 
——— catalogue without sending the dime.] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


February Birthdays. Send 30 cerits for 20 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfel- 


low, Lowell, and Dickens, their homes, etc., o- 60 cents 


for 40. Size,514x8. No two alike. 


Do Your Girls and Boys Know the World’s Greatest Pictures? 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x34. For 40 or 
more. 40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. 


Cent-and-a-Half Size. 514x8. For 20 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two 
cents each for 15 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Art Subjects. 
$1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more. 


Portraits $1.25 Each. Send for President Wilson 
or Washington or Lincoln or General Pershing 


of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for a dime. 


2250 SUBJECTS 


[Please do not*send for 





Feeding Her Birds Millet 
Send $1.00 for this picture, 14x17, or $1.25 for 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Special Offer, $2.00 for both. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION LATE? 


We Must Request Our Subscri- 
bers to be Patient in War Times. 


Weaim to have PRIMARY EDUCATION printed 
and placed in the mails between the fifteenth and 
the twenty-fifth of the month PRECEDING pub- 
lication, but the transportation of the country is so 
overburdened, that postal deliveries are seriously 
delayed, even on first class matter. We can only 
ask our subscribers to be patient. Wait at least 
until the 2nd or 3rd of the month of publication 
before writing about non-receipt of your magazine. 












postage is 30 cents extra. Single copies are 25 cents each, 
postpaid anywhere. ; 
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Old College Building 


° ° was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea of giving + oveny person the ennesten> 


ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 
that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open June 3rd, and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term the University is offered the same 
the University will offer an ex- as during the other terms of the 
ceptional list of subjects from year. Many enter for review work 
which students may select their only. Others by attending con- 
work. There will be beginning, secutive summer sessions complete 
intermediate, advanced and re- a course of study, while others en- 
view work in the following ter to take up special subjects, 


° 
Departments h Equipment | 
Preparatory, High School, Primary ‘The University is well equipped 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
Commerce, Phonography & T tories, library, etc., for doing the 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- highest grade of work. It has lab- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer. oratory facilities for accommodate 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, ing 600 students working at one 
Agriculture, Expression and Public time. The Institution is accredit 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Doe by the State Board of Education 
mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, for preparing teachers for all 
Medicine and Dentistry. grades of certificates. Special op- 
T. h rtunities are offered teachers for 
; eacners Soing this work under specialists, 
will find an exceptional opportun- as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per gare of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $39 to $51 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. 


Address REGISTRAR 
47th Year Will Open September 16, 1919 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
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RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


words. 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 


BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 


Mother 
Price, 32 cents. 


Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 


Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 
September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 


For Grade I: 


For Grade II: 


For Grade III: 


fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
Price, 30 cents. 
The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
(1917) 

PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 

MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggisis 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
[os 5-18 

























Parker Patterns 
for Primary Busy-Work 
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MADE OF HEAVY CARDBORD--DESIGNED FOR TRACING 


SUBSECTS: 

1 Cat 10 Camel 19 Dog 
2 Mouse 11 Hen 20 Elephant 
3 Duck 12 Bear 21 Pig 
4 Sheep 13 Squirrel 22 Goat 
5 Rabbit 14 Fox 23 Lion 
6 Turkey 15 Tiger 24 Turtle 
7 Eagle 16 Goose 25 Butterfly 
8 Swan ’ 17 Reindeer 26 Horse 
9 Donkey 18 Deer 27 Cow 

40 copies of any subject............ 50c 


120 copies (40 each of 3 subjects). .$1.00 
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THE SCHOOL SPECIALTY G0. 


274 MAIN STREET WORCESTER, MASS. 































For 
“The Three R’s” 


USE 


STORY HOUR READERS 


(Material that delights children; a method 
that insures progress.) 


HEALEY’S SYSTEM OF FREE ARM 
MOVEMENT WRITING 


(Movement drills and letter forms pre- 
sented in the order of their use; makes 
rapid writing as easy»as slow writing.) 


HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


(Number Games and Motivated Drills 
start the pupil in the right way; oral 
tests for accuracy and speed, written 
drills, and reviews insure thoroughness. ) 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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VoLUME XXVII 


sickened, and ruined themselves by overstudy, 
and that the malady is widespread among the 
youth of the land Parents are especially affected 


Tose is an old notion that students have suffered, 





with this idea, and physicians have been known to express 
a belief in it, particularly when in consultation with parents. 
Almost all teachers are shamelessly skeptical of the possi- 
bility of such a thing. If it exists the results (or possibili- 
ties) of it have been absent from their experience, and if 
a genuine case were produced the educational force would 
bea surprised body of people. 

After long experience with students, and much obser- 
vation and thought, it is not difficult to affirm that over- 
study is as rare as roc’s eggs. There are many things, 
ils, undoubtedly, that are called by that name, but when 
carefully considered, are really quite different and arise 
from wholly different causes. 

A young woman, working her way through college, fell 
il from overstudy, so it was reported, and a sort of awe 
followed the mention of her case for some time. More 
pitiable was the truth, however, for it was starvation, 
not overstudy that ailed her. This is, more often than 
can be definitely known, the cause of breakdown among 
students, and closely following it is the twin sister of 
starvation — malnutrition — due to wrong choices of 
food. 

The opposite condition is frequently found, overeating, 
tither in quantity or quality. A young Jewish girl living 
ina student’s dormitory fell ill and was taken home. 

“Felicew assucha faithful student, she really overstudied,” 
sid her mother, whohad come to take her home. “Yes,” 
added her portly father, who had eaten, but had not en- 
joyed, our simple student fare, “and no one could have 
strength to study on such poor food.” “Too many boxes 
fom home and spreads at night,” said the doctor, after 
a conference with the matron. 











Even among small children similar things prevail to an 
almost unbelievable extent, and in their cases, also, the 
faults of diet are called by another name, overstudy, and 
the unhappy victim is doomed for life. 

A senior in college was stricken with what resembled 
ralysis and had to give up his work and go home. The 
isual verdict was given, overstudy, and most likely the 
physicians believe it to this day. A friend of the family 
mew that young W. had worried himself into sleeplessness 
id indigestion because his father was on the verge of 
unkruptcy and divorce, and he was trying with frantic 
ste and these other things to do doudle work and get 
home. 

Miss T. “overstudied,” fell into a low fever, and had 
9 stop all studying. The reason? —her uncle, who was 
mancing her education, worried her into tears with every 
Meck he sent, but would not permit her to help herself 


give up. 
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No Such Thing as Overstudy 


Edith L. Boyd 


It is impossible to reckon the number of cases of students 
who have broken down because of some insidious disease 
or physical hindrance that was not apparent at the time, 
or was not recognized in its manifestation. In these days 
our old familiar enemies are being dragged from their lurking 
places and commanded to reveal themselves for what they 
are; as rheumatism has so long been the scapegoat for the 
seeming harmless, unnecessary tonsils, so the old bogy, 
overstudy, has covered multitudes of undiscovered 
poison spots. 

Many times students, of whatever age, put in long hours 
over their tasks, cutting down their time of rest and re- 
creation in the thought that their work demanded all this 
effort and denial. If ills follow, as they often do, they 
are laid to overstudy instead of to a wrong use of 
time, for in almost every instance the worker is not study- 
ing in the true sense of the word. The time is spent with 
a hampering of some kind, a fret, a worry, an anxiety, 
even adeep annoyance will destroy the balance of power 
that maintains health in action. 

The true student, a vastly different person from the 
make-believe or unwilling one, may use the most of his 
twenty-four hours every day for unlimited time, and if his 
mind is completely (it must be completely) at ease, and 
his joy is in his work, as it will be, he never will suffer from 
overwork; he cannot, for it is his delight and runs along 
parallel with his desires, his hopes, his very life. No, do 
not stop to cite this one or that one who broke under excess 
of study — they did not. They suffered because of some 
disability, opposition, or friction; it may have been either 
material, mental or spiritual, but it was there and could 
be found if all circumstances were known or considered. 

Little children, you would think, would be free from 
worries that would interfere with their progress, but are 
they? By no means. Dullcare dogstheir heels and fear 
paralyzes their efforts far more than their elders suppose. 
That awful bogy “not passing” is held before them con- 
stantly, by teachers, parents and fellow pupils; there are 
the frequent tests and matches that are often conducted 
in such a manner as to cause real nervous strain and anxiety 
to the child. In some children the dread of ridicule over 
failure in even one recitation is acute, and if, as sometimes 
happens, there is nagging at home, or lack of understand- 
ing sympathy either from parents or teachers, the tax on 
the child’s vitality cannoy be considered light and the 
troubles that follow are not attributedto over-worry. To 
these conditions add irregular hours of sleep.and meals 
that are prevalent in hundreds of thousands of homes and 
the diagnosis need go no farther. Little children are greatly 
sinned against in these particulars as well as in others that 
do not come under this topic, but if these were corrected 
the majority of cases of overstudy would be eliminated. 

Physical disabilities, such as poor eyes, teeth, tonsils, 
adenoids and others, happily, are being attended to and 
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need not be considered, but, without a doubt, they had 
an immense bearing on this very thing. 

A physician said recently that he regarded his children, 
in a certain sense, as little machines with mechanism that 
must be watched and cared for with infinitely more care 
than any other in the world. ‘Noone expects an automo- 
bile to give good service without good care; you know if 
a bolt is loose, or if any one of the thousand things that 
can get out of order is out of order the machine is impaired. 
So I take care of my children, watch them, to a certain 
extent, all the time, and give them regular overhaulings 
when it seems best. They are handicapped in their pre- 
paration for life if there is anything wrong with their physi- 
cal mechanism, and no child should be allowed to struggle 
if the handicap can be removed. I see to their teeth, 
eyes, tonsils, I watch their digestion and other bodily 
habits and when they need things done to them they have 
them done at once.” 

He was right about their bodily machinery, and if in 
addition to this a child has a sane and regular mode of 
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living, sleeping, eating, playing he should be well prepared 
for school, physically. The great question that is harde 
to regulate or even to know about is the pemonal one, 
the part that is made up of both mental and spiritual ele. 
ments. How to be sure that a student of whatever ag 
is surrounded by cheering and cheerful encouraging, stimy. 
lating and inspiring influences, is a problem hard to solve, 
The parents expect much from the teacher, the teache 
knows that parents must provide the larger part of thes 
intangible aids to good living; perhaps both need to make 
a greater effort. 

At any rate the matter stands thus: Given a healthy, 
ambitious, mentally normal child, living in proper hom 
conditions, both physical and spiritual, plus the best possibk 
school conditions, teacher and all, teach that child firs 
of all how to concentrate, so that when he is at it he studies 
with all that is in him, then let him study all he wants 
to, he will not overstudy — he will not need to, if he could, 
and the results will be wonderful. Overstudy — ther 
is no such thing, as you can see for yourself. 





Our Little Citizens VI 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, Nationa /Secretary League 


Life, published twice a month by the Bureau 

of Education, and the teachers of every school 

are doubtless reading it and discussing how its 
information can be applied to their school work. In the 
December Ist issue they have read the extract from the 
stirring message of Superintendent Ettinger to the teachers 
of New York City, and I wish now to recall to our minds 
the opening paragraph: 

“Every teacher should let the thrillin: events of the 
present not only color, but constitute the core of the sub- 
ject matter of instruction in elementary and high school,” 
and I wish to discuss with you how this may be done in 
primary grades. 

At the time this is written there is no 
the thrilling events of February may be. Perhaps the 
Peace Discussions will be well under way. Let us hope 
the Bolshevik menace will be on the wane. But we know 
that every good teacher is keeping informed by reading 
at least two newspapers of whose: Americanism there is 
no doubt, but which are either independent or of different 
politics. By this means the teacher gets both sides of 
the question, and is morally bound to make up her mind 
on big issues according to the facts and their bearing on 
American principles of government. 

Then how can she simplify and present her information 
to primary classes and is it necessary that she should? 
She can do it, and in most communities should do it, and 
in communities where there are many children of foreign 
born parents, she must do it. Let me illustrate how an 
issue of vital importance can be brought into the primary 
grades. It is the issue of 


vile, school is receiving the magazine, School 


forecasting what 


Free Speech 


The opponents of our government, the preachers of 
Anti-American Doctrine, are always clamoring for the 
right of free speech. But it is a notorious fact that when 
in a meeting some speaker says anything which doesn’t 
please them, or which argues against their vicious doctrines, 
they then and there deprive that speaker of his right to 
free speech, they howl and stamp their feet, and hiss the 
speaker, and create such a disturbance that the speaker 
cannot be heard and must desist, and so is deprived of 
the right of free speech. The disturbers, of course, de- 
prive themselves of learning how and why their doctrines 
are wrong— they don’t want to know other people’s 
ideas; they want to force their ideas on everybody. 


Now in every class-room in the land, teachers train 
children to listen respectfully and await their turn. But 
in few class-rooms do they clinch the matter by explaining 
why this courtesy is demanded of the children, and in 
fewer class-rooms still is that ideal carried over into the 
community thought. Now, if primary teachers wil 
explain that no one can learn if everyone talks at once, 
and that the teacher and the children must have their 
turns, and especially if in the community there are persons 
who disturb meetings and deprive speakers of the right of 
free speech, she will instance such action as foolish and 
un-American, she can even, through primary children, 
get the idea circulating that free speech is the right not 
only of persons who oppose our government, but of those 
who stand by it. It is the teacher’s duty also to create 
a scorn for the hypocrisy and dishonesty that demands 
a privilege for oneself that one is unwilling others should 
have for themselves. 


Classes and Masses Doctrine 


In the primary grades also the pernicious doctrine d 
classes and masses can be fought; that is, if the teacher 
is honestly without favorites —if she does not pamper 
the well-dressed, fortunate children, and ignore or frow 
on the poor, untidy ones. Prove by reference to Lincoln, 
Jackson, Garfield and others, that America is the land 
of opportunity for all; then show that most of the great 
fortunes of America were accumulated by industry and 
thrift. Show how un-American and unfair it would be 
to set the laboring man aside in one class as Germany 
did: show that the laboring man of to-day in America, 
by saving and investing his money, becomes the capital 
ist of tomorrow. 


Primary Grades Must Teach Democracy 


Hundreds of thousands of our children never finish the 
grammar grades. They leave school in the fifth and sixth 
grades, and enter industry, where they immediately be 
come the easy prey of the glib-tongued anarchist. Think 
ing on this, you feel keenly that in the primary grades 
the children must be given the antidote to Anti-Americal 
doctrines. In succeeding lessons, other attacks on olf 
institutions will be taken up, and the writer will at any 
time answer inquiries of teachers who want definite help 
on handling those subjects in the class-room. 

The February holidays, the Washington and Linco 
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repared 
hardefiJebrations, can be the inspiration of the civic work of Paris in the early day; of war. Tell about the old well- 
al one,Bixe month, as well as an entertainment on those days. If built Roman roads, about the Lincoln Highway planned to 
al ele fy make Washington’s rules of conduct part of the cross the Continent; use the pictures in the geography 
ver ageMives of your children by having them write, read, spell, to show streets in foreign lands, and if possible show pictures 
stimufind recite them, you have let Washington teach courtesy of streets in foreign sections of our own lands. Our re- 
> Solve, find good behavior for you. His magic name will help turning soldiers will want better roads, better water supply, 
teacher.) to act with dignity and grace. better communities. The schools must study these vital 
f thee jf your children have seen the motion picture play, community problems. 
O make The Son of Democracy,” let them reproduce some of the February is a good month to emphasize the necessity 
nes for their Lincoln celebration. Enlist the entire for pure water supply — all the streams filled with winter 
ea!thy, ‘ommunity in your Lincoln Day Celebration. The story debris are seeping into wells and reservoirs, and the drink- 


r home (his life is one of the greatest of Americanizing forces. ing water, if not properly filtered, will endanger the health 
ossible ° of the community Look up in the town ordinances the 
ld first February fill dike laws relating to water rights. 

studies Black and white February is a good month to study the calendar, a civic 


Wants; one of the first rhymes I ever learned. In NewEngland ‘stitution. Let the children compare Robinson Crusoe’s 
e cole as a month of nt snow and thaw and slush, ful] method of marking time by notching a stick with this 
~ theres the dangers of wet feet and damp clothes. Colds caught legalized system of dividing the year into days and months, 
in February may persist in March, and teachers will want nd providing for leap years. Remind them of the day- 
to impress on their pupils that health is a requisite of good light legislation last year to show how the law for civic 
itizenship. Turn to your September number of PRIMARY good regulated the time shown on the clocks. 

EDUCATION and read in “Our Little Citizens” of the health I hope you are reading Longfellow s “The Poet’s Calen- 
work outlined. Find on page 674 in the December number dar,” and using Guerber’s Myths for Teference. The 
the editor’s appeal for the Hygiene League, and have characteristics of the gods and goddesses for whom the 
your Civic Guards take up this health work actively. months are named give material for drawing and drama- 
[hope you are not only thanking the editor for the help-. ation. February’s province of “cleansing from every 
ul magazine she is giving you, but that you are telling Stain” may be an inspiration for continuing clean up work. 


S raitither teachers and club women, especially the Parent- 

4 Butfreacher Association, about it, because there is a great Save Food 

lainin 3 ital i men’s organi- : . . 

and i ee Sy GOSS aE Sear Se See Remind the children of the continued necessity to save 


tions. 
"Provided with rubbers, raincoat and umbrella, the 
writer as a child would be allowed to walk the country 
vads and enjoy the beautiful black and white landscape, 
and listen to the flow of water over the pebbles ia the village 
gutter, and now she would like to help every child to learn 
0 love February, to note the swelling of the buds and 
he coming of the earliest birds, and to see on the slopes 
whole river systems in miniature, and in the gutters deltas 
ormed. 

It is a good time to study the community problem of References 


nto the 
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food and direct their attention to the disposal of garbage. 
Make them feel that it is a family disgrace if their garbage 
can shows they that waste food. Tell them the pitiful 
story of the Serbian Minister acknowledging that it hurt 
him to visit our great cities, that remembering the 
starving chilhren of his native land, he confessed he was 
tempted to rob the garbage cans which contained so much 
good food, for lack of which Serbia’s children are dying. 


) Create nod roads, good gutters, good culverts, good water supply. Whittier’s “Democracy” 
ona Sometimes broken water-pipes cause the street to be dug Dunn’s “Community and City 
shou 


up, and give the teacher a splendid chance to direct the Mngasinee: ee 
oye * - my ag tp Ge stout & werk r pours Revised Edition Teachers Patriotic Leaflet—N ational Security 
and days, its cost in labor and money and material, who Laine 

pays the cost and how. If it is. a water department pipe School Life — Bureau of Education. 
rine ofthat is broken, and the community owns the water depart- 
teacherpment, the cost of repairs comes directly out of the taxes 
pamper paid by the community. If the community is supplied 
- frowng’y @ public service corporation or the water rates paid 
incoln,J*y those who use the water in school-house or factory, 
1e landgete. Even little tots can learn how the water reaches 
e creatgtueir homes. In communities not supplied with running 
rv andgvater, a study in school of the water supply of other com- 
Yuld be@Munities would help create public sentiment for this 
ermanygprovement. 


meric, The Street 
capital 





One authority suggests that Community Civics might 
well concern itself with the Street, studying the community 
problems under the street, on the street and over the 
-Y — fBtreet. Where roads are poor, teachers should wr, in : 
ish thegpictures from such magazines as The American City, ’ 
d sixth§@nd gather statistics as to how many miles of good road A Tri bute to the Flag 
elv begtte community needs. Little children, on the sand-table, 
Think §n make roads with slope and gutters and see, in a degree, _I have seen the glories of art and architecture andj of 
gradesg*iat a problem the slope at crossroads presents. Even river and of mountains. I have seen the sunset on the 
nericaspittle children can see how foolish is the system of patching Jungfrau and the moon rise over Mont Blanc. But the 
on ougads that some communities follow, anc can help create fairest vision on which these eyes ever rested was the flag 
at anyg* Sentiment against throwing good money after bad by of my country in a foreign port. Beautiful as a flower 
te help’ mistaken policy of economy. to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to those who 
Tell them the defense ofa nation may depend on its roads; hate, it is the symbol of the power and the glory of millions 

Lincolsfate good roads leading from Paris that made possible of Americans. 
the quick mobilization in the taxis of the army that saved — George F. Hoar 
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An Experiment in Education 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


in New York City, whose low studios are the 

home and inspiration of some of the most sig- 

nificant art impulses of the present time, has a 
new contribution to the world of feeling and constructive 
development. This is its Play School. It has a wide 
significance in primary education, for it is giving little 
children an adequate environment in which, through their 
instinctive medium of development, constructive play, 
they may be educated by means of their own free ex- 
perimentation. 

A studio at the end of Macdougal Alley is used for the 
Play School. Wide spaces and réstful coloring make its 
first charm for the visitor. There is a balcony where 
the five-year-old children work, overhanging the room 
and giving this younger group a measure of isolation as 
well as an outlook on the work of older children. It is 
a working arrangement, also, which gives an added utility 
of space. Thefe is a library and a workshop has been 
added. All the rooms are so planned that they may be 
thrown into each other for games and dancing. The 
furniture consists of individual tables and chairs; cup- 
boards and low shelves put the play materials within 
easy reach of the children; and there is 4 yard with a 
brightly painted fence and families of rabbits and pigeons. 
This outdoor play space is as well-equipped as is the 
school itself for experimental play. It has a sand-pile, 
garden tools, see-saw, climbing poles, and recently a 
number of packing boxes of different sizes have been moved 
in, which the children are using to make a small village. 

The indoor play material has been planned to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible the raw materials of everyday 
living. The idea about which the school is built is that 
children already live and have developed, and will con- 
tinue to live and develop in surroundings with which the 
school has little actual contact. The Play School recog- 
nizes the tendency of the little child to carry out in play 
the life processes which he has seen going on all about 
him. It believes that the increasing complexity of modern 
life has created a new exigency in education, the need for 
the child’s understanding of life and his training to meet 


M ACDOUGAL ALLEY, the quaint artist’s quarter 


and use these complexities. 


Above all, this experiment 








in education recognizes the school as a social enterprise, 
whose problems are those of the community and which 
must be solved, as far as possible, by the children them- 


selves. To meet this very wide viewpoint on education, 
the Play School has tools and constructive materials to 
meet the child’s primitive social purpose. 

There are blocks of all kinds: Short, triangular, square, 
curved, small enough to adapt themselves for use with 
toys, and some which stand as tall as the children them- 
selves and can be used to build shelters in which they may 
play. Other blocks are made to fit together so as to 
approximate more closely the mechanical things of the 
community’s life, derricks, automobiles, trucks and ma- 
chinery. All the toys in the Play School are of related 
size, so that they may be used together and they are 
selected, having in mind their relation to the everyday 
processes of life. The dolls are of the different sizes of a 
family; they stand, sit, walk, drive, and can be made to 
do those things which the children see being done in the 
world outside of the school. There are wooden horses, 
cows and other farm animals, also of related sizes, and 
dump carts, milk wagons and railroad trains. There are 
also professional dolls. A child whose farm play has de- 
veloped into the building of a small village on the floor 
is able to stand a policeman doll at a street corner to 
guard it. He realizes, in this way, the increasing social 
responsibilities of the urban over the suburban environment. 

The work-shop has the best carpenters tools and four 
large work benches. The younger group of children dis 
cover the use of planes, chisels and saws. The older ones 
reproduce toy furniture, boats, the Fifth Avenue bus, 
automobiles and carts. This work differs from the ordinary 
manual training of the schools in its aim; the possible 
crudity of the finished product is subordinated to the 
child’s own standard of satisfaction in his work. Crooked 
corners and edges, are overlooked at first for the larget 
result of the child s pleasure. 

The incident is told of a five-year-old child, working 
alone, who wished to make a square window in a woodeb 
box which he was transforming into a toy stable. He 
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experimented and made a hole in the wood with an augur 
and bit; then he inserted a key-hole saw and finished 
cutting out the window. The result of his experience was 
exactly that for which the Play School aims, successful 
and efficient living. 

A great many free materials are provided and their use 
in experimental play is encouraged. The four and five- 
year-old children turn the school materials into play fur- 
nishings, and their dramatic activities transform tables, 
chairs and the screens that shut off their play spaces, into 
railroad trains, fire engines, hospitals, houses and other 
buildings of the city. There is a supply of drawing mate- 
rials for the free use of the children, the only limitation 
of their use being waste. Inspiration, not criticism, is the 
aim in this drawing All of the groups in the Play School 
are taken for weekly trips in the city to study the con- 
structive life that surrounds them. The children visit 
bakeries, factories, the docks where food supplies, raw 
products, cual and manufactured commodities are un- 
loaded, they go to large stores, and storage plants. Their 
colored crayons, water colors and large’ sheets of paper 
record these experiences, without criticism as to method 
by the teacher. Any comment on a child’s work has to 
do with expression. 

“Where is this man going?” 

“What is loaded in this c&rt?”’ 

“What is going on in this building which you have 
drawn?” 

Such questions as these make the Play School’s drawings 
records of experience, not isolated objects. This is the 
aim of all its plastic work. 

Miss Caroline Pratt, who conducts the Play School, 
states in a most enlightening way its aims and purpose 
in the development of primary education to-day: 

“The attempt of the Play School has been to give 
children the right place and mediums for self-education. 
It has had the courage to adopt the experimental method 
as its educational basis, because it has recognized this as 
the childs own method, by which, for example, he has 
learned to walk and to talk. The children are given free 
opportunity in an enriched environment to occupy them- 
selves according»to their individua] needs or desires. 
Their choice and efforts are encouraged, their fears, if 
they have any, are broken down, their self-consciousness 
is swamped in their interest in the possibilities which the 
environment offers. Where the school is successful, the 
children become, in the first few months of school life, 
full-fledged experimenters with all which that implies. 

“In a world devised for adults, most environments 
arranged for children are artificial. Some time in the 
future when industry, art, commerce, publicity and all 
social enterprises are developed in the measure in which 
they contribute to the growth of the race; when libraries, 
picture galleries and zoological gardens are arranged for 
children as well as adults; when parks and playgrounds 
and streets serve the purpose of the whole community 
rather than the interests of a few, we may turn our children 
loose in an environment which will permit them to develop 
ina natural way. But until this time comes, we shall have 
to adopt somé plan of education which will approximate 
such a condition. 

“The Play School attempts this. The schoolfis, how- 
ever, but a small environment of the children7who attend 
it. It should be regarded as a convenient work-shop, 
laboratory and studio, provided with the necessary appli- 
ances. But its main impulse is the impetus, whichgihe 
child gets from his interest in outside things. 

“The youngest children are taken on trips through the 
Streets. The activities they see around them are inter- 
preted, sometimes by workmen engaged in the occupations 
which the children are watching and sometimes by the 
teacher. The children in their seventh year are taken 
into work-shops and factories. The traffic in the streets 
is explained to the youngest children, and their attention 
is called to the different kinds of wagons, trucks, trains of 
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cars and steamships. The movement of traffic attracts 
little children, but, unexplained, ceases to arouse their 
curiosity. The interpretation of traffic, that is, getting 
its significance, is to simplify the processes for them. 
From their interest in carriers comes a consideration of 
food, clothing and shelter. In this way the Play School 
= an acquaintance between the child and the 
world. 

“With the youngest children the Play School does not 
follow the practice which is usual, of suggesting to them 
that they interpret their trips, but leaves it to each child 
to bring out in his own time and his own way what a trip 














has meant to him. The seven and eight-year-old children 
are encouraged to connect their trips with their school play 
where they do not make the connections themselves. 
“These trips are of great importance in offering the 
children opportunity for first-hand information and in 
training them in observation. The activities of building 
a subway, transferring the materials dug out, and trans- 
porting other materials for construction suggests an adap- 
tation of blocks, toys and other schoolroom paraphernalia 
which is play with an entirely new significance. We have 
not discovered any limitations to this kind of educational 
play. I doubt if there are any. ‘ 
“The ideal is to pass by for the present accidental facts 
and center the interest in related facts. ‘There is no neces- 
sity for a superficial correlation of art, science, literature, 
geography and arithmetic in the school program if the 
whole problem is approached from the viewpoint of human 
relations, such as industry and its manifestations, because 
the correlation has already been made fundamentally. 
When nature study is applied to human activities, it throws 
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The Language League of America 
The Teaching of English in the Primary Grades 


Angelina W. Wray, Supervisor of English in the Public Schools of New Brunswick N. J., 
and Permelia E. Wray, of the Eighth Year English Department, in collaboration with 
Ira T. Chapman, Superintendent of Schools 


(Book rights reserved) 


For February the patriotic impulse, so strong in boys 
and girls at almost any time, but particularly intense this 
year, may be utilized to splendid advantage in the English 
work.. 

Spelling 


Symbolised by the Red Banner typifying Courage, En- 
deavor and Mastery 


Arrange the letters given below by placing them on 
small flags made of white paper, and let the children see 
how many names of famous Americans can be spelled 
from them, using each letter only as many times as given. 


ACEFGHIKLLLMNNOOPSTYWR 


The flags may be drawn on the blackboard, if desired, 
but the boys and girls take an even greater interest if real 
flags are used, because then the element of action is more 
marked as the holders of the small banners group them- 
selves according to the spelling of the names that are 
suggested. 

Send in the list your class succeeds in spelling. 

Another spelling game the pupils enjoy is the decipher- 
ing of puzzle words. Let them see if they can find the 
names of famous Americans by transposing the letters 
in the list below. 


Shonwitang Clinlon 
Llwelo Welgolfoln 
Rinshepg Naltomih 
Yeg Kanfinr] 
Fhal Nolwis 


Ask them to make puzzles of their own to add to the 
list. 
Language 
Emblem — The White Flag Signifying Purity 


Ore of the greatest troubles in language work with chil- 
dren is the fact that they often seem to lack what might 
be termed “sentence sense.” They have no clear-cut 
impression that a thought must be completed in order 
to make a complete sentence. Accordingly we find con- 
structions like, “I knew a boy who liked,” or “The old 
man lived in a house which stood,” all neatly finished 
with a period. 

“Sliced Sentences” is a game which helps to develop 
the children’s ability in this line, while at the same time 
it provides plenty of interest. 
® Pupils in third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades may make 
their own sentences, writing them neatly and legibly on 
slips of paper or cardboard. The teacher then cuts each 
sentence in half. The cards or papers are then shuffled 
and passed to the pupils. Each child of course receives 
two pieces. The first player on Company One’s side 
stands and reads one of the slips aloud. Anyone who 
can “match” this by a slip which makes good sense and 
completes the sentence, gets a credit of five points for 
his or her company, but loses the same credit if a wrong 
construction is given. 

Of course credit should be given for every sensible con- 
struction, and not for the original sentence alone. The 
following are samples of “sliced sentences” taken from 
a fifth-year classroom. See if your pupils can “match’’ 
them all correctly. 


The man lived 


had been reading. 
A choras of happy birds 


whistling down the street. 


Night was coming over in the shade of an oak tree, 


A happy-hearted boy ran the brow of the hill. 

Tom Jones lived ina house sang in the tree-tops. 
which stood 

Four boys came slowly on the edge of the forest. 

Evelyn closed the book she _ out of the village store. 

Frank drank the children to listen. 

George Washington has a very stingy man. 

always 
The teacher asked it was six oclock 


Ebenezer Scrooge was 


from the rippling brook. 
When Lester came home 


been the ideal ofall Americans, 


Let the boys and girls cut or draw five-pointed stars, 
writing an adjective in each point. Pass the stars and 
have sentences written containing one or more of the 
adjectives. Of course the words need not be termed ad- 
jectives, unless the teacher desires to use that term. 

The “Stories to Finish” have been so popular that two 
more are given this month. Send in the best versions. 


Caroline’s Valentine 

Caroline wanted a valentine. 

In all her ten years of life nobody had ever thought 
of sending her one of the gay, pretty, lace-edged missives 
the other girls received each year. 

Caroline’s mother was dead, and her father, the janitor 
of the big Hamilton School, was far too busy to think of 
the pink hearts and blue paper ribbon and fairy-winged 
Cupids that seemed so charming to his small daughter. 

Once the little girl had guided him to a store window, 
pointed to the valentines hanging on silken cords, and 
sighed longingly, “Oh, aren’t they perfectly beautiful, 
father?” But Mr. Martin, with his mind on the huge 
boiler in the cellar furnace, had merely glanced at the 
display and said hastily, “Fine! fine! some little boys and 
girls will be pleased to get those,” without remembering 
that Caroline herself was not very big and might have 
been giving him a hint. 

One afternoon Miss Terrill, the kindergarten teacher, 
going home from school, noticed Caroline standing in front 
of the tempting window, her wee nose flattened against 
the pane. 

“How pretty the valentines are, aren’t they?” the 
kindergartner asked pleasantly. ‘I remember how dearly 
I loved them when I was a little girl. I could hardly wait 
for the postman to come on the happy day that brought 
them.” 

“Did you always get one?” Caroline asked breathlessly. 

“Oh, I always got a dozen or more!” was the smiling 
answer. 

Caroline looked at her with yearning eyes. “I’ve never 
had a valentine in all my life, and I’ll be eleven years old 
on the fourth of July,” she said. 

“Well, never mind! Cheer up! There’s always hope 
ahead,” Miss Terrill said. “You might make up this 
year for all the rest.” 

Valentine Day came at last. 
the postman on his first round. 

“Have you any letters or post-cards for Martin?” she 
inquired, and perhaps the kindly letter carrier guessed 
the desire in her heart for he replied, “No letters, post- 
cards or valentines this time, but I’ll be around twice 
before night. Better luck a little later on, maybe.” 

The second time he came bringing a_ whole 
sheaf of letters and papers. Caroline took them with 
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a happy smile, but on closer examination of their addresses 
the smile faded. Every one was for Mr. John A. Martin. 
Not one bore the desired inscription, Miss_ Caroline L. 
Martin. 

“T’m not going to the door the next time,’’ poor Caroline 
thought. “It just seems as if I can’t give up hoping I’ll 
get one teenty-tonty valentine this year, but I know I’d 
cry if he didn’t have one. so I’ll just keep away from the 
door.” 

It was late afternoon when the postman made his last 
round. Caroline heard him climb the steps, heard the 
quick jerk at the doorbell, and the sound of letters or pack- 
ages being dropped in the vestibule, but she did not stir. 

The lights were beginning to twinkle from the tall build- 
ings opposite her home when her father, coming in from 
the street, called out in surprise: 

“Caroline, come here. See what the postman must 
have brought for you. Well, of all things!” 

The little girl took one look at something on the floor 
in the corridor. Then she clapped her hands and whirled 
around and around in delight, because — 


Because of what? Did she see one valentine or twenty? What 
was on the vestibule floor? Had the kindergartner told her class 
about the lonely little girl? Had Caroline’s busy father suddenly 
remembered the hint she had given him? Had somebody she had 
never seen sent her a valentine surprise? What did she say and do? 
Tell all about it. 


How Jerry Earned His Flag 


Jerry was to take part in a flag drill to be given by the 
boys of his class on Washington’s Birthday. Miss Carroll 
had chosen him as leader, a fact which made Jerry stand 
straighter than ever, while his heart beat fast with joy 
and excitement. 

The only thing that marred his pleasure was the knowl- 
edge that his bank at home was entirely empty and that 
hehad no flag for the important occasion. 

He knew just the kind of flag he wanted. It must be 
a little larger than the ones the other boys carried, for 
was he not to march at their head? It must have a gilt 
ball at the top, and a gilt cord draped gracefully beneath 
the ball. 

Jerry knew just where that identical flag could be bought. 
He knew it would cost exactly twenty-five cents, and that 
he could have it in five days if he would only do something 
his father wanted him to do. 

You will laugh when I tell you that he felt like crying 
on the morning of February third because he was sure he 
could never earn five cents a day for five days by re- 
fraining from saying “I can’t!” 

Yes, that was all he had to do in order to earn the 
necessary quarter. But his father had made the offer 
on the first of November and Jerry had not succeeded 
in earning even one nickel during the intervening days. 

Perhaps you can guess why Mr. Carson had thought 
it wise to make the offer and why Jerry thought the 
outlook so discouraging, when I give you the conversa- 
tion he was holding with himself on that third day of 
February. 

“T know I can’t earn the quarter father promised me. 
I can’t even get a nickel for one single day. I can’t seem 
to remember not to say can’t. It just pops out before 
I think, and I can’t help it.. I can’t get that flag for the 
rill. Oh, dear!” : 

Jerry’s grandmother, scattering crumbs for the birds 
at the open doorway, smiled as she listened. 

“Tf you didn’t talk so fast, Jerry, you might remember 
to avoid those fateful words,” she said. Then a funny 
twinkle came into her eyes. 

“T’ve thought of a plan that may help you,” she de- 
clared. “Come right here, Jerry. I’ll whisper it to you.” 

Jerry listened as requested. At first he shook his head, 
then he laughed and nodded. 

“Maybe it will work, grandma,” he said. 
tate I c-c-can try.” 

He had a chance that very moment, for Mr. Carson, 


“At any 
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coming up the street in a great hurry, called, “Jerry, I’ve 
forgotten some very important papers. They’re in my 
small desk at the office. I know you haven’t much time 
before school, but if you hurry you might be able to get 
them for me right away. Some men are to be here on 
business in a few moments, and the papers are very neces- 
sary.” 

Jerry looked at the clock. His face clouded over. He 
never liked to hurry. “Why, father, you know I c-c-can,” 
he said, and started on a run, while his father looked both 
amazed and relieved. 

“Tt’s funny how Jerry stutters lately,’”” Mrs. Carson 
remarked a few days later. “He never used to doit, 
but it seems as if the letter c gives him a lot of 
trouble whenever he uses it.” 

Jerry’s grandmother laughed. “Don’t worry over 
him too much,” she said. “Did you ever notice just 
what combination of letters gives him the most trouble?” 

“Why, no, I don’t know what you mean,” was the 
puzzled answer, but the riddle was solved five days later 
when Jerry said coolly. “I'll take my quarter now. father, 
if you please. It has been five days now since I’ve said, 
‘Ican’t,and five times a nickel makes a quarter.” 

“You’re right. I’ve noticed how you’ve discarded 
that once familiar expression,”” Mr. Carson said. “But 
how did you ever break: yourself of the habit, my boy?” 

“T did it when grandma taught me to stutter,” laughed 
Jerry. ‘She said I spoke too fast, and that it would be 
just as easy to say ‘I c-c-can,’ as to say ‘I c-c-can’t, if 
I’d try it. A good many times I started to say the latter, 
but I always remembered in time to leave the t off.” 

“So that’s the explanation of your stuttering!” cried 
Mrs. Carson. “Well, J’l/ give you another quarter right 
here and now if you promise not to do it any more.” 


What did Jerry answer? Did he get his flag? Was it the one he 
wanted? What happened next? 


Reading 
Symbolized by the Blue Flag oj Truth 


So many teachers have asked for suggestions that would 
help in getting good expression in reading that the follow- 
ing plans may not be out of place. 

Tell the class to open books and study silently for a 
few moments. Suggest that each one who finds an interest- 
ing idea in the lesson may take his book and go to the 
front of the room, standing there with the book closed. 
As soon as five or more pupils are at the front ask the 
first one, “Tell us one thing you found in the lesson.” 
The child might say, for instance, “I found that the story 
tells about a very cold winter day.” The teacher or 
some classmate might inquire, “How did you find that 
out?” and the child opening his book would read, “The 
day was a bitterly cold one in December.” Each child 
in turn tells of some statement made in the story and 
each verifies it by reading the exact words of the book. 

In almost every instance the pupil’s expression will 
be improved by his analysis of the thought. And if it is 
not satisfactory he can be led to improve it himself by 
being questioned on his own analysis. For instance, if 
the first boy should read the sentence, “It was a bitterly 
cold day in December,” without making the class feel its 
chill, he might be helped by the remark, “I thought you 
said it was a very cold day. Can’t you read it su that we 
shall have to shiver?” 

Or various pupils might be asked to see which one could 
read the words and make the day seem colder and colder. 

Of course too much time should not be spent in exercises 
of this kind when the words are so familiar, but occasional 
periods spent in this way will give valuable training to 
the “ro, name and will very often transform a lifeless 
reading-lesson into one that pulsates with thought and 
interest. 

The old device of having a “story-teller” who reads 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Beginning Reading in Second Semester 
Emma Schultz 


N my teaching experience it had never fallen to my 
I lot, until recent years, to have a beginning class in 

February, and with the material at hand the prospect 

was not especially pleasing. The vocabulary used 
in the early pages of most primers seemed so suggestive 
of warmth and summer time and out-of-doors, that it 
seemed impossible to get children into the reading attitude 
by its use, as it was so out of season. 

Reading in the first grade, as we know, is not getting 
information. It is largely a matter of being able to dis- 
cover, under the guise of print or script, things already 
well known to the child, or better still, things he is ex- 
periencing daily, realistically or imaginatively. 

In February we usually endure some severe weather 
and we primary teachers know how great is the tendency 
of parents to keep children home from school at such times. 
Bearing both of these factors in mind, we told the following 
story the first day of these cold semesters. It was told 
dramatically and realistically. 


It is cold to-day 
Said Jack, 

Shall I go to school? 
Good morning, Jack 
Said his mittens 
Put me on 

Then go to school 


It is cold to-day 
Said Jack. 

Shall I go to school 
Good-morning, Jack 
Said his cap 

Put me on 

Then go to school 


It is cold to-day 
Said Jack 

Shall I go to school 
Good morning, Jack 
Said his coat 

Put me on 

Then go to school 


It is cold to-day 
Said Jack 

Shall I go to school 
Good morning, Jack 
Said his boots 

Put me on 

Then go to school 


Good morning, Mother | 
Said Jack 

I shall go to school 

I shall put on the mittens 
I shall put on the cap 

I shall put on the coat 

I shall put on the boots 


I shall keep warm 
VOCABULARY 
it Jack school me boots 
is shall goodmorning on mother 
cold I his then the 
to-day go mittens cap keep 
said to put coat} warm] 


The story was retold by several children and dramatized. 
It will be easily seen the story has five parts. The first 


formal reading lesson was based on the first part of th 
story. Some child told how the story began. 


It is cold to-day 
Said Jack 


It was printed on the board in the order given by th 
child. The next child told what he said next. 


Shall 1 go to school 


This was also put on the board under the other ling 
“What did he hear said to him?” 


Good morning, Jack 
Said his mittens 


*“What else did he hear?” 
Put me on 


“What else?” 


Then go to school 





The first part of the story was now before the children 
in seven phrases. The bright children were eager to read 
it all for the content carried them through it all successfully, 
Several children read it all for the sheer joy of reading, 
A pleasure in the reading process was early awakened. 

Some child was asked to read the first line, another the 
second, another the third, etc., in regular order. Rapidity 
was aimed at. Next any one line was called for. Each 
line was pointed to, but not in regular order. If a child 
hesitated, he was asked to read the whole story. He was 
able to do so, for the reproductions and dramatization 
made it familiar to him. When he came to the line which 
proved difficult to him, his own knowledge of the story 
made him recognize it. Rapid and intensive drill on this 
part was necessary. If a child miscalled a word, the 
phrase was repeated correctly by the teacher. The entire 
story was left upon the board in its original form for many 
days, for the children referred to it again and again. 

The next exercise began with a complete reading of the 
story. The same phrases were put upon the board in 
different order and so read. If a child was not able to do 
so, he was asked to read the entire story, to be sure he 
knew it. Then he was taught to find a line in the original 
story like his. He must be taught to compare and observe, 
and many children needed help in comparing, namely, 
perceiving likenesses and differences. 

“Said Jack” and “Said his mittens” were good phrases 
to note the powers of comparison in the children. The 
fact that they both began with the same looking symbadl 
(which is what a child thinks, for he does not think words) 
caused him to say one for the other. In noticing the differ- 
ence between the two, the child was learning that the end 
of the line had something to do with the reading process, 
as well as the beginning. Unconsciously he has thw 
learned the words, said, Jack and mittens. 

More word drill followed this. The first line was read 
and reprinted. ‘With what did it begin?” “It.” It 
was printed directly under that word. “What was the 
last word?” “To-day.” It was printed under that word. 
The two words were read several times. They were shown 
on perception cards — pieces of stiff paper about 3 x 3 
inches, with a word printed upon them. “Said Jack” and 
“mittens” were added to the cards. They were drilled 
upon in any word drill device preferred. In a similar way 
a child discovered the principal words in the next line. 
More drill, always keeping the old words in review. When 


‘the majority of the words were recognized, the second part 


of the story was told and then placed upon the board. 
This part was identical with the first, with the exception 
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of the word “cap,” so it was read easily. The third and 
fourth parts were similarly treated and the remainder of the 
words not recognized apart from the content, in the first 
part, were drilled upon, as these parts were perfected. 
This gave the child a vocabulary of twenty-one words. 

The last part of the story was now told and placed upon 
the board and read in its entirety, then phrase by phrase. 
The new words (there were but four) were recognized by 
their position in the phrase and by comparison with the 
others. Frequent daily drills, with the perception cards, 
were kept up. Slow progress in these early exercises was 
not feared. The whole attitude toward future reading 
was determined, in large measure, by the way in which 
these reading lessons were conducted. The thought of the 
story was the large part always. For instance, if a child 
did not know the word “coat” it was not told to him. 
He was asked, “ What said, ‘Put me on’ first, and next?” 
He knew “coat” was the third and we then told him this, 
pointing to the word, told him so. 

This story was delightfully supplemented by hekto- 
graphing it on separate sheets of paper, as in the booklet 
below. Each child was given a booklet and allowed to 
illustrate it with cuttings. The cover page was decorated 
with a winter scene cut from a magazine. 

The words in the vocabulary acquired thus far were to 
be recognized in any setting, so they were rearranged for 
review. The sentences based on the words in each sentence 
were arranged as below. The numbered sentences are the 
original sentences of the story. 


1 It is cold to-day, said Jack 
Cold to-day 
It is cold to-day, Jack 
Jack said it is cold 
Jack said it is cold to-day 
Jack said cold to-day 


2 Shall I go to school 
Go 
Go to school 
Go, go to school 
I shall go 
I shall go to school 
I shall go to-day 
I shall go, said Jack 
I shall go to school, said Jack 
I shall go to-day, said Jack 
Jack said, I shall go 
Jack said, I shall go to-day 
Jack said, I shall go to school 
Jack said, cold to-day 
It is cold, said Jack 


2 Good morning, Jack, said his mittens 
Good morning, said Jack 
It is cold, said Jack 
It is cold, said his mittens 
Shall I go to school, said Jack 
Go, said his mittens 
Go to school 
I shall, said Jack 
I shall, said his mittens 
I shall go to-day, said Jack 
I shall go to-day, said his mittens 


4 Put me on 
Put me on, said his mittens 
His mittens said, put me on 
I shall, said Jack 
I shall put you on 
I shall go to school 
I shall go to-day 
I shall go to school to-day 
His mittens said, I shall?go to school to-day 
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5 Then go to school 
Shall I go to school, said Jack . 
Shall I go 
It is cold 
It is cold to-day 
His mittens said 
Good morning, Jack 
It is cold, cold, cold 
Put me on 
Then go 
Then go to school 
Then go to school to-day 
Jack put his mittens on 


General Review 


Shall I go to school, said Jack 
Shall I 

Shall I go 

It is cold 

It is cold to-day 

His mittens said, good morning 
Put me on 

Then Jack put his mittens on 
His cap said good morning 

Put me on 

Then Jack put his cap on 

His coat said, put me on 

Then Jack put his coat on 

His boots said, put me on 
Then Jack put on his boots 

I shall keep you warm, said his coat 
His mittens said, I shall keep you warm 
I shall, said his boots 

I shall keep warm, said Jack 

My mittens keep me warm 

My boots keep me warm 

My coat keeps me warm 

My cap keeps me warm 


Some interesting results were obtained from the exercises 
given above. They furnished splendid review. The chil- 
dren were always eager to read. They gained real reading 
power. They gained word power and incidentally braved 
the severe, cold weather by playfully saying, as they 
dressed themselves, “Put me on.” 

The series proved profitable enough to continue it, so 
the following story was added. The same method used 
above was employed. 


It is cold to-day 

Said Mary 

Shall I go to school 
Good morning, Mary 
Said the orange 

Eat me 

Then go to school 


It is cold to-day 

Said Mary 

Shall I go to school 
Good morning, Mary 
Said the toast 

Eat me 

Then go to school 


It is cold to-day 
Said Mary 

Shall I go to school 
Good morning, Mary 
Said the oatmeal 
Eat me 

Then go to school 


it is cold to-day 
Shall I go to school 
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Good morning, Mary 
Said the milk in the glass 
Drink,me 

Then go to school 


I shall eat the orange 
Said Mary 

I shall eat the toast 

I shall eat the oatmeal 
I shall drink the milk 
I shall keep warm 

I shall go to school 


VocABULARY 
Mary 
orange 
eat 


toast in 
oatmeal glass 
milk drink 


The words in the above story were rearranged in many 
settings to offset the possibility of children memorizing 
the story and not visualizing the words. This was also 
made into booklet form and was illustrated with the free- 
hand cuttings and pictures, as in the one below. 

In the next story Jack and Mary met a new friend, Tom. 









Jack was going to school 
Mary was going to school 
Good morning, said Mary 
Good morning, said Jack 
Are you cold 

Said Mary 

No, said Jack 

My mittens are wool 

My mittens keep me warm 
My cap is wool 

My cap keeps me warm 
My coat is wool 

My coat keeps me warm 
My boots keep me warm 


Mary was going to school 
Tom was going to school 

Good morning, said Tom 

Good morning, said Mary 
Are you cold 

Said Tom 

No, said Mary 

I ate the orange 

I ate the oatmeal 

I ate the toast 

I drank the milk 

I shall keep warm 





Tom said 

I shall put on the mittens 

I shall put on the cap 

I shall put on the coat 

I shall put on the boots 

They keep Jack warm , 
They will keep me warm 

I shall eat the orange 

I shall eat the toast 

I shall eat the oatmeal 















They keep Mary warm 

They will keep me warm 
OCABULAR Y ; 

was going 

you no wool 

Tom They will 
The next story was as follows: 

I am home again, Mother 

Said Jack 

Is lunch ready 

It soon will be 

Said Mother 
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Jack looked in the cupboard 
He saw wheat bread 
Do not eat me 
Said the wheat bread 
Save me 
For the soldiers 
Jack did not put the wheat bread 
On the table 


Jack looked in the cupboard again 
He saw corn bread 

Eat me 

Said the corn bread 

You can’t send me 

To the soldiers 

Jack put the corn bread 

On the table 


Jack looked in the cupboard again 
He saw the sugar 

In the dish 

Do not eat me 

Said the sugar 

Save me 

For the soldiers 

Jack did not put the sugar 

On the table 


Jack looked in the cupboard again 
He saw the honey 

Eat me 

Said the honey 

You can’t send me 

To the soldiers 

Jack put the honey 

On the table 


Jack looked at the table 
The corn bread said 
Eat me 

You can’t send me 
To the soldiers 

The honey said 

Eat me 

You can’t send me 
To the soldiers 

The milk said 
Drink me 

You can’t send me 
To the soldiers 


Jack had lunch with Mother 
He ate corn bread and honey 
He drank milk 

I had a fine lunch 

He said 

I ate the things 

We couldn’t send 

To the soldiers 

I shall go to school now 


The above stories are simply typical of interesting mate- 
rial which can be given to youngreaders. The children 
through these stories had a vocabulary of about seventy 
words. It had been acquired by much repetition in new 
sagen 2 They had acquired the reading habit. reading 
or thought and reading through the phrase method, then 
through the words. 

The early stories in many primers and first readers are 
similar in construction to the stories given above and 
enough like them in vocabulary to be used immediately 
after these stories. They were used with little difficulty, 
So the class was able to read readily about twenty-five 

of several primers because of the foundation laid 
in}the work given above. 
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Teachers’ College Class VI 


Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


MEDIO POLLITO — A SPANISH TALE 


Teacher You were asked to look up the chapter, “Classes 
of Fairy Tales,” in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales.” 
What classes of tales were given there? 

Pupil There were seven types of tales given: (1) the 
accumulative or clock story; (2) the animal tale; (3) the 
humorous tale; (4) the realistic tale; (5) the romantic tale; 
(6) the old tale; and (7) the modern tale. 

T. To-day we wish to make a study of an accumulative 
tale. This type ofjtale may be of how many kinds? 

P. There are three types of accumulative tales: (1) a 
tale of simple repetition; (2) a tale of repetition with an 
addition — incremental repetition; and (3) a tale of repeti- 
tion with variation. 

T. Name some tale of each class. 

P. Among tales of simple repetition we have “The 
House that Jack Built” and “The Key of the Kingdom.” 
Among tales of repetition with an addition we have “The 
Old Woman and Her Pig,” “Johnny Cake,” “The Ginger- 
bread Man,” “Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse,” and “The 
Straw Ox.” Among the tales of repetition with variation 
are “The Three Bears,” “The Three Pigs,” and the Norse 
“The Three Billy Goats.” 

T. To which class of repetitive does “Medio Pollito” 
belong, the story you were asked to read for to-day, in the 
edition given in “The Green Fairy Book,” by Andrew Lang? 

P. It belongs to the second class. One episode follows 
another in succession; and those in the latter half of the 
story repeat those in the beginning, with an addition. 

T. Let us turn now to the srory. In outlining the 
structure of the plot, how much would be introduction? 

P. All that comes before Medio Pollito starts out for 
Madrid. 

T. Yes. it would include the home life in the Farm-yard, 
the troubles of the Spanish Black Hen with her brood and 
the excitement among the Brothers and Sisters because of 
the self-willed, disobedient, roving Medio Pollito. 

T. Suppose you outline the adventures of Medio Pollito. 
F. He came to a Stream. 

He came to a Fire. 

He came to the Wind in a chestnut-tree. 

He entered the City. 

He was caught by the King’s Cook and put into 
the broth-pot. 

T. The adventures seemed to reach their first climax 
there. After that the story takes a turn and the adventures 
repeat with an addition. Will you continue the outline? 

P. 6 Water speaks. 

7 Fire speaks. 
8 Cook speaks. 
9 Wind speaks. 

T. Climax and conclusion are united when the Wind 
places Medio Pollito upon the church steeple to become its 
weather-vane. In the study of this story for telling, you 
notice, then, it is necessary first to get the outline of the 
plot, and next to observe exactly what is said and done in 
each episode. What is the centralizing feature of the story? 

P. Thecharacter of Medio Pollito throughout his numer- 
ous adventures. He is so young and inexperienced, sweet 
and childlike, and adventuresome with an attractive in- 
dependence. ; 

T. Yes, the character of Medio Pollito is the leading 
charm of the story. And everything he does is expressive 
of these interesting characteristics. His hoppity-kick ex- 
presses his energy and his originality. The setting ofthe 


of WHE 


story adds an element of nature beautyjhere. Infhis travels 
we are led along the stream, through the’ wood, by the 
chestnut-trees, and we feel the wind. There}is the same 
pleasure in landscape beauty one might get from a country 
walk and somewhat the same exhilaration. The sprightly 
talk of Medio Pollito and the characters he meets possess 
a lively interest. This will show more distinctly in'a 
dramatization of the story. You will find this a tale rather 
easy for children to put into a drama. What else besides 
making a drama would children naturally like to do after 
using this tale? 

P. They would like to make a weather-vane with’ Little 
Half-Chick upon it. ill 

T. Yes, they could do that in their construction work, 
They would want to do it and it would give the teacher a 
chance to show them how to do it. In schools where 
younger children are not given work in wood, they could 
draw or paint the weather-vane. Suppose, now, you give 
a drama similar to one which might easily be obtained from 
the children. 


Medio Pollito* — A Drama 


ACT I 
Medio Pollito a Rover 
The Farm-Yard 
Spamsh Black Hen, Chicks and Medio Pollito 


Summer. 


Spanish Black Hen My youngest born is only a Half- 
Chick. He can never grow up a tall and handsome Cock 
like his Brothers. They will go out into the world and 
rule over poultry-yards of their own; but this poor little 
fellow will always have to stay at home with his Mother. 
I will call him Medio Pollito (Spanish for Half-Chick). 
Cluck! Cluck! Come here, Chicks! — Medio Pollito is 
not like the rest. He will not come when I call. There 
he goes poking into the far corner of the Poultry-Yard! 
I must go after him. — Medio Pollito, why did you not 
come when I called? 

Medio Pollo I wanted to see how far the fence ran, 
Mother. 

Spanish Black Hen Come, Chicks, I will take you out 
for a walk. But you must be good Children and stay close 
to Mother, so nothing tramples you. 

Chicks Yes, Mother, we like to go with you, because 
we can see the world and you keep us safe. But where is 
Medio Pollito! He must have run off! 

Spanish Black Hen Hurry, Chicks, hunt him and bring 
him back! Cackle! Cackle! Something surely will hap- 
pen to him. Oh, there he is! Where have you been, 
Medio Pollito? We have looked for you everywhere. 

Medio Pollito O Mother, dont worry about me. I just 
hopped away by myself and hid in the corn. It seemed like 
a big forest. 

Spanish Black Hen Cluck! Cluck! Come, Chicks! 

Chicks Here is Medio Pollito! — Where were you? 

Medio Pollito You needn’t trouble about me, you 
Chicks! I can take care of myself, if I have only one leg 
and one wing. 

, Spanisn Black Hen Let us go home, now, it is getting 
ate, 

*Permissioni or the use of the story “The Half Chick,” as a basis for dramatization, 


has been generously given by Longmans, Green & Co., publishers off the “Green Fairy 
Book,” by Andrew ies. by os — 
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Animals That Will Move 


Cut each part from heavy construction paper and put brown, with red comb and wattles, either painted 
gether wit 1 small round paper fasteners, so the different colored with crayola, hill, eyes and feet are painted orang® 
rts can be moved into any position. The head is light Body cut from dark brown and dark greenish blue pape!- 
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re. ACT II before you had gone half the distance. No, no, stay at 
I just home with your Mother and some day, when you re 
ied like Medio Pollito Departs for Madrid bigger, we will go a little journey together. 
a or Brothers and Sisters Do not leave us, Medio Pollito, 
‘ You are so little you will surely get lost. 
bpamish Black Hen, Brothers and Sisters and Medio Medio Pollito What is the use of our all crowding each 
tito other in this poky little place? When I have a fine court- 
; , . 7 a yard of my own at the King’s palace, I shall perhaps ask 
Medio Pollito Mother, I’m tired of this life in a dull some of you to come and pay me a short visit. Good-bye, 
m-yard, with®nothing but a dreary maize-field to look [’m off, 
I'm off to Madrid to see the King: ? : Spanish Black Hen There he goes stumping down the 
ranish Black Hen To Madrid, Medio Pollito! Why, road without stopping to say good-bye to me. I’ll run 
i silly{Chick, itfwould be a long journey for a grown-up after him. — Medio Pollito, be sure that you are kind and 
_ Fand a poor little thing like you would be tired out civil to everyone you meet. — He does not wait to answer 
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or even look back. Well, I’m afraid he’!l grow wiser very 
soon. 


ACT III 
Medio Pollito Travels to Madrid 
Summer. The World 
Medio Pollito, Stream, Fire, Wind and King’s Cook 


Medio Pollito It is fine to feel free, with no one to tell 
you what you must do every minute of the day. I will 
take a short cut across this field. It looks pleasant over 
by that stream. 

Stream¥%O Medio Pollito, Iam so glad you have come 
hopping my way! I am all overgrown with weeds and 
water-plants, so that my waters cannot flow freely. Do 
come and help me by clearing away these weeds. 

Medio Pollito Help you, indeed! Do you think I have 
nothing to do but to waste my time on such trifles? Help 
yourself and don’t trouble busy travelers. Hoppity-kick, 
I am off to Madrid to see the King! —- I’ll leave the Stream 
and go over to that wood. I think I hear a weak, wavering 
voice. 

Fire O Medio Pollito, in a few minutes I shall go 
quite out unless you put some sticks and dry leaves upon 
me! Some gypsies left me here in the wood. Do help me, 
or I shall die! 

Medio}Pollito Help you, indeed! I have other things 
to do. Gather sticks for yourself and don’t trouble me! 
Hoppity-kick, I am off to Madrid to see the King! —I 
guess I’ll stay in the edge of this wood till morning. — It 
is a fine morning. I leave this wood. I’m off to Madrid 
and I shall soon be there. I shall go by that tall chestnut- 
tree. But I hear something calling. 

Wind O Medio Pollito! I have got caught and en- 
tangled in the branches of this chestnut-tree. Do hop up 
here and help me to get freefrom these branches. I cannot 
come away and it is so uncomfortable. 

Medio Pollito It is your own fault for going there. 
I can’t waste all my morning stopping here to help you. 
Just shake yourself off and don’t hinder me, for, hoppity- 
kick, I’m off to Madrid to see the King!—I must be 
near the town now, for I can see the towers and roofs of 
Madrid. Those things I see must be the gates of the City. 
Now I shall behold wonderful sights. That great, splendid 
house with soldiers standing before the gates must be the 
King’s palace. I shall hop past these back windows right 
up to the front gate and wait there until the King comes out. 

King’s Cook Here is the very thing I want, for the 
King has just sent a message to say that he must have 
chicken-broth for his dinner. (Opens the window and 
snatches Medio Pollitd.) That was a fine catch! There 
you go right into my broth-pot! 

Medio Pollito Oh, how wet and clammy the water feels 
over my head and how it makes my feathers cling to me! 
Water! Water! Do have pity upon me and do not wet 
me like this! 
mWater Ah! Medio Pollito, you would not help me 
when I was a little stream away on the fields. Now you 
must be punished. 

Medio Pollito How this fire burns and scalds! I must 
hop about from one side of the pot to the other to try to 
get away from the heat, but it does no good. Fire! Fire! 
Do not scorch me like this! You can’t think how it hurts! 

Fire Ah, Medio Pollito! You would not help me when 
I was dying away in the wood! You are being punished. 

Medio Pollito I think I shall die from the pain. 

King’s Cook (lifting the lid) Look here! This chicken 
is quite useless. It is burned to a cinder. I can’t send 
it up to the royal table. I'll open{the window and throw 
it out into the street. 

Wind I'll catch him and whirl him up through the air. 

Medio Pollito Oh I can scarcely breathe! My heart 
beats against my side as if it would break. O Wind, if 
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you hurry me along like this you will kill me! Do let me 
rest a moment! 

Wind Ah, Medio Pollito! When I was caught upin the 
branches of the chestnut-tree you would not help me, 
Now you are punished. I willswirlyou right over the roofs 
of the houses up to the top of the highest church in the 
town. There I leave you fastened to the top of the steeple. 
There you must stand perched on your one leg, with your 
one wing drooping at your side and with your one eye 
looking sadly out over Madrid. 


THE STARS IN THE SKY — A SCOTTISH TALE 


Teacher Amongaccumulative tales we have the Scottish, 
“The Stars in the Sky,” in “More English Fairy Tales,” 
by Joseph Jacobs. This tale makes a special appeal because 
of its fancy and its freshness. The adventure is the search 
for the stars. What would you consider the special charm 
of the story? 

Pupil The setting is especially pleasing. What may be 
found at the foot of the rainbow and the path from the 
water up to the stars always has been full of interest for 
children. The Fish, who takes the Lassie a ride through 
the waters to the foot of the stairs up to the sky, is the 
friendly beast that plays so pleasing and kindly a part in 
many fairy tales. 

T. To which class of accumulative tales does this tale 
belong? 

P. It belongs to the second class. There is repetition 
and then a turning back to a former part of the tale, 
repetition with an addition. 

T. What is the climax of the story? 

P. The real climax is at the end, when the Lassie finds 
herself on the floor, awake. But there seems to be a 
turning point in the middle of the story when the Good 
Folk give her directions for her journey.. Each episode 
following this turns back on the directions given by the 
Good Folk and is affected by them. 

T. Will you dictate a drama such as you might expect 
children of the first grade to be able to use after this story 
had been told to them and they had become perfectly 
familiar with its incidents? In a drama, while the story 
is a succession of events, you will notice that there are a 
few particular stops. These would make your big divisions. 
Where do you notice these stops? 

P. The first one is when the Lassie leaves the Good 
Folk. The second one is when she leaves the Horse and 
comes to the Fish. 


The Stars in the Sky* —A Drama 


ACI I 
The Lassie and the Good Folk 
The Country-Side 
The Lassie, the Mill-Dam, the Brooklet and the Good Folk 


Lassie I have a beautiful doll and a fine tea-set and 
lots of toys. But I do not want them, I want the stars 
to play with. It is such a fine day I think I’ll start out to 
try to find them. — Goode’en to ye, Mill-Dam, I’m seeking 
the stars in the sky to play with. Have you seen any? 

Mill-Dam Oh, yes, my bonnie Lassie! They shine in my 
own face o’nights till I can’t sleep for them. Jump in 
and perhaps you'll find one. 

Lassie Oh,howkindyou are! But now I’ve been swim- 
ming about and swimming about, but ne’er a one can I 
see. Here comes the Brooklet. I’ll ask him. — Goode’en 
to ye, Brooklet. I’m seeking the stars in the sky to play 
with. Have you seen any? 

Brooklet Yes, indeed, my bonnie Lassie! They glint on 


(*Permission to print the original dramatization of “The Starsin the "ha ’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers of “More English Tales,” 


by joeob pa 5 oe 7 
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my banks at night. 
one. 

Lassie I’ve paddled about and paddled about, but ne’er 
a one have I found. — Here are the Good Folk. I’ll ask 
them. Goode’en to ye, Good Folk. I’m looking for the 
stars in the sky to play with. Have you seen e’er a one? 

Good Folk Why, yes, my bonnie Lassie! They shine 
on the grass hereo’ nights. Dance with us and maybe you'll 
find one. 

Lassie I have danced and danced and danced, but ne’er 
a one did I see. O dearie me, O dearie me! I’ve swam 
and I’ve paddled and I’ve danced and if you Good Folk 
do not help me I shall never find the stars in the sky to play 
with. 

Good Folk (taking her hand) We have been talking 
it over, we Good Folk. If you won’t go home to your 
Mother, go forward. Mind you take the right road. Ask 
Four Feet to carry you to No Feet At All and tell No Feet 
At All to carry you to thestairs without steps, and if you 
can climb that — 

Lassie Oh, shall I be among the stars in the sky, then? 

Good Folk If you'll not be, then you’ll be elsewhere. 


Paddle about and maybe you'll find 
ame | 


ACT II 
The Lassie and Four Feet 
Road by the Forest to the Sea 
Lassie and Horse 


Lassie Well, I must goon now. I’ll try to do what the 
Good Folk have told me. There stands a Horse, saddled, 
tied to that tree, I’ll ask him. — Goode’en to ye, Beast, 
I’m seeking the stars in the sky to play with. Will you 
give me a lift, for all my bones are an-aching? 

Horse Nay, I know nought of the stars in the sky and 
I’m here to do the bidding of the Good Folk and not my 
own will. 

Lassie Well, it’s from the Good Folk I come and they 
bade me tell Four Feet to carry me to No Feet At All. 

Horse That’s another story; jump up and ride with me! 

Lassie Isn’t this a great forest we are riding through. 
That must be the edge of the Sea we are coming to. What 
a beautiful wide shining path seems to run straight out on 
the water towards that lovely thing which rises out of the 
water, all the colors in the world, violet, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red! 

Horse Now you get down. I’ve brought you to the 
end of the land and that’s as much as Four Feet can do. 
I must away home to my own folk. 

Lassie But where’s No Feet At All and where’s the 
stairs without steps? 

Horse 1donot know. It’s none of my business, either. 
So goode’en to ye, my bonnie Lassie. 


ACT III 
The Lassie and the Fish 
The Sea 


Lassie I wonder what I shall do now! Here comes a 
Fish, swimming up to my feet. I’ll ask him. — Goode’en 
to ye, big Fish, I’m looking for the stars in the sky and for 
the stairs that climb up to them. Will ye show me the 
way? 

Fish Nay, I can’t, unless you bring me word from the 
Good Folk. 

Lassie Yes, indeed! They said Four Feet would bring 
me to No Feet At All and No Feet At All would carry 
me to the stairs without steps. 

Fish Ah well, that’s all right then! 
and hold fast. 

Lassie Off we go—ker plash! 


Get on my back 


into the water right 
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along the silver path towards the bright arch. This is a 
lovely ride. But it is getting so bright I must shade my 
eyes a little from the light. Now that we are at the foot 
of the arch I see a broad, bright road sloping up and away 
into the sky and at the far, far end of it I see wee, wee 
shining things dancing about. e* 

Fish Now, here you are, and yon’s the stair. Climb 
up if you can but hold on fast. I’ll warrant you find the 
stair easier at home than by such a way. "Twas ne’er 
meant for lassie’s feet to travel. I must be off now—ker 
plash! Ker plash! 

Lassie I wish the Fish would have stayed! I climb 
and climb and climb, but ne’er a step higher can I get. 
The light is before me and the water behind me. But the 
more I try to get up to the light the more I am forced down 
in the cold and dark. Iam getting so tired! Now I climb 
and climb and climb again till I am dizzy with the light 
and shivering with the cold and so afraid! I cannot hold 
on any longer, I must let go. There, I am sinking, down, 
down, down!— Bang!— What happened? Why, where 
am I? I seem to be sitting on the floor by the bedside 
all alone. How did I get here? And where is the big 
Fish? And the Stars and the lovely rainbow? — Why, I 
must have been dreaming and falling out of bed! I’ll 
quickly get back to bed before anyone finds me. I’ll never 
cry for the stars again. I’m glad I’m safe at home. 


Two Language Games 
Mrya A. Wingate 


The children of the third grade liked these two language 
games. Perhaps some other teacher may find them useful. 


See and Saw 


We pretend that we are riding on the train and that 
each row of seats is one car. The story that I tell is a 
little different each time, but always it describes the country 
through which the train is passing, and some of the things 
that may be seen from the windows — especially things 
that may stimulate the imagination. At the end of the 
story, I say: 

“Now each passenger must look out of the car window. 
Think what you like best of all the things you see, or have 
seen as we came along, and make a story about it, begin- 
ning with “I saw.” Here comes the conductor. Instead 
of asking for your ticket, he will say, “What did you see?” 
and you must tell him your story beginning with, “IT saw.” 

Usually I appoint a different conductor for each row 
of seats. He goes to each child in turn, saying, “ What did 
you see?” He receives answers varying according to the 
differing degrees of imagination. Some children can make 
only a simple statement like “I saw a dog,” while others 
will tell a little story, but all improve with practice. This 
game is intended to fix the correct use of see and saw. 


Go, Went and Gone 


We choose one child, Robert, for example, and ask him 
to think of a place where he would like to go. He pre- 
tends that he has made a journey to this place, and I send 
him to stand behind the class where he can hear all that 
is said, but cannot be seen. Then I say to each child in 
turn, “Where has Robert gone?” Each has one guess. 
Guesses vary: Robert has gone home— Robert has 
gone to the post-office — Robert has gone to Bangor to 
stay all night — Robert has gone out to Schoodic Lake 
fishing, etc. When all have guessed, I say to Robert, 
“Where did you go?” and Robert may answer, “I went 
to Grandma’s house to gather apples.” 

Then Robert chooses another child to take an imaginary 
walk, or journey, and we guess again. 
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A Socialized Spelling Lesson 


Gladys M. Radtke 


It is taken from Spaulding and Miller — Graded 

Speller, Book I, Lesson III, Page 26. The lesson 

consists of five new words and five sentences. The 
children write original sentences, using the new words, 
for a seat period. It will give change and variety to the 
work. However, when new punctuation marks are used 
in the book sentences, it would be more profitable for the 
children to copy the lesson sentences and make a study 
of them. | 


TT following is a lesson in second grade spelling. 


Lesson III — Page 26 


snail Henry often sees snails in his path. 
cricket He runs after the lively crickets. 
ant He looks for ants in their hills. 
owl He hunts for owls in the dark. 
wasp He thinks the wasps will sting him. 


For about three minutes preceding their study period, 
I talk to the children about the uncommon words, or those 
they will not know the meaning of because of foreign home 
conditions. During the study period, the children write 
the words ten times each on one side of their paper, and 
the sentences twice each on the other side of the paper. 
The phonograms in these words are always taken up in a 
previous phonetic period. 

Teacher You may take the first word, please, John. 

John Snail. A snail is a little animal that lives in a 
little shell. He pulls himself around in it. (Pauses for 
additions and corrections. Little girl stands.) 

What is it, Ferina? 


Ferina A snail lives where it is wet. It crawls along 
slow, too. 
John ‘Take the next word, please, Emma. 


Emma Cricket. A cricket is a little bug that is black. 
It always sings. (Pauses. Children stand for additions 
or corrections.) What is it, Tony? 

Tony Acricket is a grasshopper. 

Emma I don’t think so, Tony. What is it, Mary? 

Mary A cricket isn’t a grasshopper. And grasshoppers 
are green or brown. 


(Teacher shows children pucture of cricket.) 


Mary What is it, Tony? 
Tony There’s a picture of a grasshopper in our reader. 
It’s the story about the Ant and the Grasshopper. 


“(Children refer to prcture in reader.) 


Emma _ ‘Take the next word, please, Joe. 

Joe Ant. Anant is a little black thing that lives in 
the ground. It lives with lots of other ants. They work 
hard and they build ant hills. That’s the kind of homes 
they make. (Children stand) What is it, Carmella? 

Carmella Ants are littler than snails and crickets. 
(Site work hard too. They-work while grasshoppers play. 
Sits.) 

Joe What is it, Angelina? 

Angelina I saw a ant carrying a piece of cookie to 
his house by our sidewalk. 

Teacher Beside our sidewalk, Angelina. 

Angelina Yes, beside our sidewalk. 

Teacher And we say am ant. It sounds better than 
a ant. Don’t you think so, Angelina? 

Angelina Yes, Miss R. An ant. 

Joe Please take the next word, Hugo. 

Hugo Owl. A owl is a bird. 

Teacher An owl, please, Hugo. 

Hugo Amn owl is a bird. (Children stand.) What is 
it, Annie? 

Anmie An owl is a bird what lives in the woods and 


goes “whoo, whoo” at night. It can’t see in the daytime. 
So it goes out at night. It likes mice to eat. (Sits.) 
Hugo ‘Take the next word, please, Emma. 
Emma I’ve had a turn, Hugo. 
Hugo Take the next word, please, William. 


Wilham Wasp. I- don’t know what it means. (Most 
of the children siand.) What does it mean, Ida? 

Ida A wasp is a kind of bee. (Children sit.) Please 
read the first sentence, Ruth. 

Ruth (reads) Henry often sees snails in his path. 
Read the next sentence, please, Edward. (Here the 
children may read the original sentences, instead). After 


sentences are read, the child in the “‘corner seat”’ stands, 
pronounces, and spells first word with back turned to 
the blackboard. Thechildren spell the five words in turn, 
around the class until all have spelled. Teacher then passes 
spelling books, made in construction period, and dictates 
five words. Then five children are chosen and sent to the 
board. A record is kept, so all have equal opportunity 
throughout the week. Teacher reads first sentence, first 
child repeats after her, and writes it at the board. Second 
child, then third, etc. When first child has finished writing 
at the board, he calls upon some child seated. 

Firs: Child_,You may correct} my sentence, please, 
Emmul, 

Emmul (stands and reads sentence first. Then says 
You spelled snails wrong. It should be s-n-a-i-l-s. (Child 
at board corrects.) Erase your work. (J) there are more 
errors, other children siand, and child at the board asks them 
for jurther corrections 01 his work.) 

Reuben (finishes at the board) 
sentence, Edith. 

Edith (reads his sentence.) There are no mistakes, 
Reuben. Erase your sentences, write your name, and 
give yourself 100. 


Please correct my 


The lesson is carried on in this way two days of the week. 
On two days the sentences are dictated by the teacher 
and written in note books, with attention given to margins, 
sentence indentation, and good writing. Every error 
in the dictation counts off 5. But the children are careful 
not to let these occur frequently. 


The spelling plan for one week is as follows. (“Spauld- 
ing and Miller — Graded Speller,” Book I.) 


Monday Lesson I, page 26. Words written in small 
books, and sentences at the board. 

Tuesday Lesson II, page 26. Dictation. Sentences 
written in note books of ruled paper made in construction 
time. 

Wednesday Lesson III, page 26. 
as on Monday. 


Thursday LessonIV,page26. Dictation as on Tuesday 


Friday Review of twenty words on page 26, and written 
test on all of the words. 


This spelling course, as used, is one of the best prepara- 
tions I have seen for independent written language work. 
It gives the child a working writing vocabulary, and enables 
him early to write short stories and fables quite independ- 
ently. 


Lesson” carried out 


(Foreign children can do the work easily, after a little 
training. The above lesson was conducted by children 
all of whom bave foreign born parents, with the exception 
of one boy who is American. Nineteen of the children 
are Italian-American, three are Italian, two are Polish- 
American, one Russian-American, two American-Russian, 
four German-American, four American-German, one 
Swedish-American, one Norwegian-American, four Aus- 
trian-American and one Dutch-American.) 
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A Novel Booklet [ 


Here is the first of several pages for a pupil’s booklet. some interesting seat-work. and the pupils will have some 
music is a Russian folk song. The illustrations may thing of real value to keep after the little books are 

colored as the directions suggest. Ifthe teacher makes completed. Next month the subject will be a Belgian 
| hektograph copies of this page she will have folk song. 
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Suggestions for Coloring 


the sky light blue; buildings light brown — Silly Simon’s shirt red and white striped; brown trousers; 
with white roofs; the ground white with light blue yellow hair and flesh colored (a little yellow and red) face 

, the maid, brown coat trimmed with black fur; and feet; Pussy cat, black; hen, brown; cock, reddish 
shoes brown; dress and bonnet red; face flesh color; brown with red comb and wattles. 


The Wise Child 


Come, | all you boys, and maid-ens, too, And to you: 'For| [pus-sy-cat and | cock and hen 
fe al rs 


here fis -tens when I’m near ! 
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Reading in the Second Grade _ Il 


Ethel M. Green 


Second Grade Training Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis., State Normal Training School 


are useful in solving the second grade Reading problem. 
The first plan which I suggested and which I think may 
wel be used daily consists of setting a problem one after 
another before the child and having him realize that prob- 
lem through the silent reading of a sentence or group of 
sentences as the case may be. After the silent reading 
comes the oral reading, which serves as a test as to whether 
the child obtained the thought. 
I will now give a detailed description of a plan for this 
sort of work. 


[T° my first article I suggested certain lines of work which 


Material 


“The Elves and the Shoemaker.” I have chosen this 
story because it is familiar to most second grade teachers. 


The Story 
The Elves and the Shoemaker 


Once upon a time there was a shoemaker. He was a 
good man and worked hard. Still he was poor. One 
day he had only one piece of leather and no money. 

He cut a pair of shoes out of the leathe and laid them 
on the table. 

“Tt is late,” he said. “I will get up early in the morn- 
ing and make the shoes.” 

But the next morning there stood ~ pair of shoes on 
the table. They were well made. Every stitch was in 
the right place. 

Soon a man came in. The shoes pleased him. 
bought them and paid a big price for them. 

The shoemaker bought enough for two pairs of shoes. 
That night he cut them out and laid them on the table. 
And the next morning there stood two pairs of shoes. 

Two men came in that day. “These are fine shoes,” 
they said; and they paid a good price for them. 

This time the shoemaker bought enough leather for 
four pairs of shoes. Again he cut them out and laid 
them on the table. The next morning there stood four 
pairs of shoes. 

And so it went. Every night he cut out his leather. 
Each morning he found the shoes with every stitch in 
the right place. Each day he sold them and bought more 
leather. At last he became rich. 

One night, just before Christmas, he said to his wife, 
“Let us sit up to-night and see who does our work.” So 
they hid behind the door. 

At midnight in came two little elves, skipping and jump- 
ing. They ran to the table and sat down. They took 
up the leather and began to stitch and hammer. The 
shoemaker could not take his eyes off them. The little 
elves worked till the shoes were made. Then they placed 
them on the table and away they ran. 

The next morning the shoemaker’s wife said, ‘These 
little elves have made us rich, let us do something for them. 
I will make coats and trousers for them and you make 
some shoes.” 

So the shoemaker made two little pairs of shoes, and 
his good wife made two little coats and two little pairs 
of trousers. That night they laid them on the table and 
hid behind the door again. 

At midnight in came the two little elves, skipping and 
jumping. They jumped upon the table and sat down 
to work. They looked about for the leather and saw 
none. Then they saw the little clothes. They put them 
on and danced for joy. 

At last they jumped from the table, ran out the door, 
and skipped away. No one has ever seen them since. 
er shoemaker and his wife are always happy at their 
work. 


So he 


Teacher’s Aim 
To have each child become as much more efficient ; 
possible in getting thought from the printed page. 


1 To give each child a greater control over the knoy 
edge of the mechanics of Reading which he alrey 
possesses. 

a_ By presenting each problem so that each child qW 

put forth his best effort to solve it. He willy 
glad to use his knowledge of phonograms, soung 
of individual letters, etc., in order to get the though 


2 By teaching new phonograms or sounds of individy 
letters which the child may need in order to solve the py 
ticular problem. To illustrate, the word “bought” ; 
needed. The teacher discovers that a child is not famil; 
with “ought.” She teaches him right at this time why 
that group of letters says, and he immediately uses th 
knowledge in working out the word “bought.” 

At the close of the lesson this knowledge is reviewed} 
using it in other situations. To illustrate, the child; 
children who needed “ough” name other words contaij 
ing this group of letters, such as “fought,” “sought 
etc. 

3 To have the children gain through their own effo 
an appreciation of this story. 

a To have them like the shoemaker, because he is; 

dustrious, patient and painstaking. 

b To have them feel glad because the shoemaker coij 

sell his shoes. 
To have them enjoy the trick which the elves playe 
To have them feel happy because the shoemak 

and his wife repaid the elves for their kindness 


Qs 


To make more strong the following habits: 

The habit of wanting to read. 

The habit of working out words systematically 
order to get thought. 

c The habit of appreciating what is read. 


os 


NOTE 
and (38). 


I think that (4) may be accomplished through (I),| 


Pupils Aim 
To read the Story. 


Method 
I PROBLEMS 
1 What is the name of the story? 
2 How does the story begin? Read one senta 
3 What kind of a man was the shoemaker? Rt 
two sentences. 
4 What happened one day? Read one senta 
5 What did he do with the leather? Read ¢ 
sentence. 
6 What did he say? Read one sentence. 
7 What happened during the night? Read aw 


paragraph. Teacher shows where the paragraph om 


What happened next morning? Read a paragny 
9 Then what did the shoemaker do? Read as 
tence. 
10 What happened that night? Finish the paragr 
11 What happened the next day? 


Now such questions as I have indicated are continu 
till the story is finished. These are not the only questi 
that may be asked, but they have the characteristics 
a good question. They are definite and arouse curiosil 

There are some classes strong enough to solve problet 
requiring the reading of a whole page. The teacher mt 
let circumstances help her determine what questions 


asks. 
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[1 THINGS THAT ARE HAPPENING IN A LESSON OF 
THis KIND 
1 The children are all working to solve the same 
roblem. 





2 They show in some way when they are ready to . 


read orally. 
The teacher gives plenty of time for the majority 
ass. the class to have finished. 
— 4 The children who need help on a word show in 
1€ know some way that they need help. When a child needs 
alread help on that particular word, it is placed on the board 
§ and with the help of the teacher, the child works out 
child wi the word. If an unfamiliar phonogram appears, it is 
> will Wi at once made known, and the child puts it into use. 
S, soun{ 5 When enough time has been given, a child is asked 
though to read. If he gives the thought well, the next problem 
aii isgiven; if not, some one else is asked to read. 
ee 6 The children are permitted to express themselves 
tae in comment, after a problem is solved. 
t Tamil Nore The teacher should insist on both quick and accurate work. 
1M€ WhaShe must see to it that the children ask for help when they need it 
uses 
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and that they do not show that they are ready to read until they 
know that they have something to say. Such work makes for definite- 
ness, responsiblity, and it gives the very bright pupil an opportunity 
to be polite and helpful to the slower ones, by being willing to wait 
for them occasionally to work out the thought. 


III At THE CLOSE OF THE LESSON 


All new knowledge of phonograms, etc., which has 
been taught is reviewed by the children who needed 
the particular help in working out the story. 


IV RE-READING THE STORY 


The story is not re-read unless the children ask to 
re-read it, or unless some very interesting motive can 
be given for re-reading it. Sometimes we re-read a story 
in order to dramatize it, or to be able to read it for the 
parents, or for another class. 

The kind of work I have described used daily is good 
for the purpose I have stated. This plan, however, 
must not be used exclusively, as there are some children 
who have the ability and desire to read whole stories 
and they must be given ample opportunity to do this. 


















riewed | 
- child ; 
5 contail 
“sought, ; : 
OT long ago I visited a school in which the majority 
of the children came from homes where English 
is spoken and well spoken. Many of the parents, 
I was told, were college men and women. 
The English used in the classroom was not startling, but 
iker comwas, on the whole, very good. But the vocabulary of each 
thild seemed wonderful to me after several years in a 
es playepehool made up of children whose parents speak little or 
shoemakgamo English. 
indnes@ If a test in arithmetic were given in that school and in 
corresponding grade in our building, I feel sure we should 
not be dismayed at the result. But no one who has not 
aught in a school of children mostly born of foreign parent- 
ge can realize what the English problem is. 
In mechanical English, such as punctuation, studied 
lictation, etc., they do very well. In composition, current 
vents, anything spoken or written originally, the results 
e discouraging. They simply haven’t the vocabulary, 
haven’t the English-trained mind, and know of no way 
bf expressing in English what they do think. 
To teach them to do this is one of the hardest things in 
he schools. When we consider that most of the children 
1 our building hear English spoken but five hours a day 
do not wonder that we get results such as this. 
We discussed the German situation back at the beginning 
> sentaguen the German minister to this country was given his 
er? Rapssports. The superintendent sent down the subject, 
‘Tell about the break with Germany.” I will set down 
me composition, word for word, written by a Polish- 
merican girl twelve years old in grade five. 
“Mr. Wilson he is the boss. And he don’t like the 
man submarine” (meaning ambassador?) “and he says 
youse can go home now we don’t like youse. And they 
it, And he went home mad. And after a boat came 
ith much cops and they are yet fiting.” 
geography ivory was mentioned as a product of 

entral Africa. 

“And what is ivory used for?” they were asked; and 
several replied that it was used for making soap. 
ae “In India they have monkeys and other kind 
bt birds.” 
In history some of our early explorers would be rather 
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y questio 

Yer istion lartled to see an account of some great voyage as set 
e curiositpown by one of the future natives. 

re problet ‘Columbus was a bad boy. He ran away to see. A 


acher mY name Isabella gaved him much money and after he 
sstions #t. And they tried to kill him on the boat. They were 
Ways fiting. But he was a bad man and he made them 


Vocabularies 


Clara J. Avery 


go on. And after they found a land and it was no good 
only Indians and bares. And they licked Columbus and 
put chains on him and sent him back. Nobody didn’t like 
him no more. And the lady had died what gaved him the 
money.” 

The Twenty-third Psalm has been known to suffer like 
this in the primary grades: 

“Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,” became upon 
much repetition, “They ride and they start and they come 
for me.” And so many people derive so much comfort 
from that Psalm! 

It is one of our biggest problems, and we are striving to 
get them to stand up and speak what they think on many 
subjects and to sit down and write what they think, too. 

I try to increase the vocabulary of each by asking many 
times, “Who can tell me thesame thing, using some different 
words?” 

I put a list of words on the board that are presumably 
new or little used by most of the pupils. I explain them 
in the morning and sentences are made, containing each 
correctly used, at that time. These are not necessarily 
long or difficult words. 

Before they go home I call for sentences, conversation 
or short stories in which are used as many of the new words 
as possible. 

Many of the spelling words and the words used in the 
regular lessons are new and all help toward making a fair- 
sized vocabulary, but the extra work is more informal and 
of a kind that would help them in telling about ordinary 
happenings, Current events, etc. 

Careful pronunciation is also much dwelt upon. A boy 
told me, “Over at the store they have reefs. I had him 
repeat it carefully and asked him to put it on the board. 
He put it on like that — “reet.” So I asked him to tell 
me what they were like and he said they were round and 
green with a red bow on and that people put them in the 
window at Christmas. 

I have the children correct each other’s spoken English. 
{t is surprising how many errors they will find when an- 
other child is speaking. When a child is telling something 
we wait until he has entirely finished before having cor- 
rections given, 2s interruptions discourage fluency and 
stilt the vocabulary. They do not correct the written 
English as well as they do that which is spoken. 

At the end of each school year I feel that we turn out 
a few, at least, who can think and speak a little better 
in the language of the country whose future citizens they 
intend to become. 
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Some Projects in an English Primary School 


Winter 


HE wintry weather we have all experienced of late, 
with snow and ice, bringing in their train the sports 
of snow-balling, sliding, skating, toboganning, the 
making of snow-men, naturally suggested ‘‘ Winter” 

as the subject of our Model and met with ready response 
and interest on the part of the class. 

Their Handwork Lessons in Clay, Paper-Cutting and 
Paper Modeling furnish the various figures, etc., required. 

The model was arranged to show a hill on the left for 
toboganning, a field on the right where children had made 
two snow-men and a pondin thecenter for skating and 
sliding. 


Clay Modeling 


‘Bhe figures toboganning were modeled in clay and then 
dressed in pieces of cloth brought by children. The snow- 
men were modeled and, while damp, covered with scraps 
of cotton wool which had been saved from Christmas deco- 


rations. The pipes and hats were also modeled, the latt 
being colored afterwards. 


Paper Cutting 

Children cut out boys and girls in double brown pape 
which had previously been pasted together to stiffen i 
The best ones were colored and made to stand up with ti 
aid of a little clay under feet. 


Paper Modeling 


The sledges were cut out and folded up according t 
measurement, brown paper, then pasted and colored. 


Individual Interest 


Class showed great interest in the making of the mot 
and brought quantities of twigs, branches, little package 
of salt, etc. One of the boys was very proud to bring th 
wooden fence which he had persuaded his father to mak 
for him. 

A sprinkling of salt over sand represented snow and{ 
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sheet of glass did duty for a frozen pond. Twigs and 
branches were first dipped in thin starch and then rolled 
in salt. Odd pieces of cotton wool were stuck in hollows 
between trees and twigs. 


OUR WINTER STORE 


For some weeks the children’s thoughts had been directed 
to the preparation for Winter that was going on around 
them. We had seen how man prepares for the time when 
the earth is bare, by gathering in the harvest and storing 
the grain. We had observed how the trees were preparing 
to face the icy blasts of winter by shedding their summer 
leaves and wrapping up their baby buds very warmly 
and even putting waterproofs on them. Then we noticed 
how the hibernating animals were wisely laying in a supply 
of nuts and acorns, so that when the wood was bare and 
no food could be found, they might have a little store at 
hand to appease their hunger. 

When teacher suggested that a big model might be made, 
all these ideas were gathered together and represented in 
this model, which the children entitled: 


“Our WINTER STORE” 


Handwork 
Paper Cutting — Ears of Corn 


These were cut in connection with Nature Study Lesson 
on “Harvest Time.” Ears of corn were distributed among 
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class, and children endeavored to reproduce them in free- 
cutting, coloring them when finished. These were put by 
and later on pasted on background of model, to represent 
a field of ripe corn waiting to be cut. 


Clay Modeling — Squirrels 


These were modeled in connection with Nature Study 
Lesson on “The Squirrel.” A good stuffed specimen was 
in classroom for copy. The best ones were chosen and 
painted by those who modeled them. 


The Corn Fields 


Ears of corn that had been used as specimens in previous 
lessons were made up into little sheaves. The stalks were 
cut short to bring sheaves to the right size. The sheaves 
were then placed upright in position. The pieces that were 
cut off were cut up into short lengths by class. Children 
then stuck them in ground all over corn-field, to represent 


the “stubble.” 
The Woods 


Branches of trees, twigs. hips and haws, acorns and dead 
leaves. These were brought by class. Branches, twigs, 
etc., were placed upright in the ground to represent trees. 
The acorns and dead leaves were strewn beneath. The 
squirrels were then put in the woods to gather up their 
winter store. | 





Phonics Made Easy 


Mabel C. Bjornstad 


The teaching of phonics, especially the consonant sounds, 
to beginners in reading can be made one of the most de- 
lightful portions of the day’s program, if they are taught 
with the aid of pictures. 

Since the consonant sounds are suggestive of some of 
the child’s experiences, as for example, the sound “m” 
suggests something delicious; “h,” being out of breath, 
“r” a ferocious dog; “f,” an angry cat with its back 
humped; “s,” the air escaping from an automobile or 
bicycle tire; “sh,” a warning to be quiet; “c,” clearing 
one’s throat, etc., one can find any number of attractive 
pictures, which suggest a story for most of the consonant 
sounds. 

I selected from my collection of pictures the most attrac- 
tive ones and mounted them on stiff paper. Then at the 
bottom of each picture I made a narrow pocket into which 
I slip the phonic cards. The pocket may be made by 
folding lengthwise and in half a two-inch strip of paper 
which is a couple of inches longer than the bottom of the 
mounted picture. Into this fold slip the picture, turn 
back the ends and fasten at both edges with paper clips, 
which save both time and paste. The margin between 
the picture and the bottom of the mounting card must 
be wide enough so that when the phonic cards are placed 
into the pocket, they will not cover the picture. 

My procedure of the “picture phonics” lesson is as 
follows: 

I hold up the picture with the corresponding sound card 
inserted in the pocket and I tell the children that I have 
a story about this picture to tell them. They immediately 
become interested in examining the brightly colored picture 
and listening to an ever welcome story. As I tell the 
story I have composed to suit the occasion, I bring into 
it many times the sound I wish to teach; and each time 
I sound the letter, I point to it in the pocket. Also, I 
ncourage the children to sound it with me throughout 


the story. Then, when I have finished telling the story, 
I ask the class, “ Now, who wants to tell us the story about 
this picture?” There are always a few pupils in the class 
who are naturally good story-tellers and who are very 
eager to tell a story. As the child chosen tells the story, 
the children unconsciously repeat the sound as often as. 
the child telling the story sounds it. 

Moreover, after three or four sounds have been learned, 
the children enjoy being given the pack of “sound” cards 
and placing them into the correct empty pockets and 
sounding the letters as they slip them in. A com- 
petitive game may also be played by dividing the cards 
between two players, who strive to win by being the first 
to correctly sound and place the cards in their proper 
places. 

Some of the children in my class did not take the interest 
in the beginning of reading as the majority of children 
usually do. It was difficult for them to memorize the 
words from the rhymes, which had been previously learned 
and dramatized in connection with the stories of which 
the rhymes are a part. As if by magic, however, the few 
uninterested ones “woke up” and took a most gratify- 
ing interest in the reading work, when I presented the 
“picture-phonics” device to them. I continued giving 
them the same rhymes they had failed to grasp heretofore, 
but now the work seemed so much easier for them. As 
they confidently name a word from the rhyme, I frequently 
ask, “How do you know that this word says ‘me’?”’ for 
example. The children not only tell me that they found 
out by reading the rhyme, but because it started with “m,” 
i. e. the sound of “m.” 

Itewas indeed a great source of anxiety for me not to 
have been able to create in these few children previously 
mentioned the desire and love for reading, but after having 
tried out the “‘picture-phonic” device, I felt that the prob- 
lem had been quite satisfactorily solved. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher VI 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


Primary Epvucatrion offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best letter sent in on a specified subject. it 
Subject for May: The Kird of Arithmetic Recitation 
My Class Likes Best. 
(Give grade of class. Tell in the last paragraph why you 
think the class likes best the kind of recitation you describe.) 
Letter due by February 15. 
Subject for June: A New Way to Review. 
Letter due by March 15. 
Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to 
MARION PAINE STEVENS, 
Care of PrmmARY EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Teach Children to 
Tell Time 


The subject of teaching the children to tell time has been 
well answered by contest letters from many teachers. So 
many good letters have been received that, at my request, 
the editor of PrrmAry Epucarion has agreed to give two 
prizes this month — one for the best letter on teaching 
time in the First Grade, and one for the best on teaching 
time in the Second Grade. 

A large number of letters are published below and lack 
of space alone prevents the printing of others. The readers 
of the arithmetic pages will appreciate the many helpful 
ideas sent in by other primary teachers, and will feel, as I 
did, that they want to begin teaching time at once in order 
to try some of the plans described. 


(first Grade Prize Letter) 

The position of the hours on the clock face I taught to 
my first grade children by playing a “Clock Game.” We 
drew a large circle on tne floor which represented the face 
of the clock. Then twelve children were chosen to be the 
hours and they took their places on the circle in the same 
positions as the figures are arranged on the clock. Each 


child wore a large card hung around his neck with the 


number of his hour printed on it. On one side of the card 
were the Arabic numbers, and later we used the reverse 
side on which were the Roman numerals. When all 
the children were in place the clock struck some hour, 
as, for instance, three o’clock. We represented the strik- 
ing of the hour by the playing of the note C on the piano 
three times, and the child who was 3 o’clock skipped to 
her seat. When all the hours had left, the piano was 
again played for them to come back to see if they could 
remember their places. The game taught not only the 
position of the hours on the clock face, but also introduced 
counting and secured good attention. 

After the value of this game was exhausted, I secured a 
cardboard clock dial which was large enough for all the 
children to see. It had Roman numerals, but the children 
were not disturbed by this, as through their game they had 
become familiar with them. The children's attention first 
had to be called to the fact that the two hands of the clock 
were different in length, that every clock or watch possessed 
a long and a short hand. At first I only taught the time 
when the big hand always stayed at the top of the clock 
and the little hour hand was moved around by a child Who 
pointed it exactly to some hour. Another child was called 
on to tell the time, and if he told it correctly he had a turn 
at setting the clock. Very soon every child could tell the 
time when it was one o’clock, two o’clock, three o’clock, etc. 


We played “Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” having one child 
set the clock at one o’clock and hold it behind a tall chair, 
another child being the mouse who ran down when the 
third child at the piano struck a note “One” and recited 
the verse. 

The next step was accomplished as soon as the children 
could count to thirty. I told them that when every child 
could count to 30 by ones and to 60 by fives we would each 
make a paper watch. I hektographed watch faces on card- 
board and let the children cut out hands, which they 
painted black and which, when fastened in with a clamp, 
were movable. (See illustration.) We added a silver rim 





and pasted silver paper on the back so that the watches 
looked quite real. The children all worked with their 
watches at their seats. We set them at the even hour 
first, then moved the minute hand to one minute past the 
hour, then two minutes, then three, etc., till we reached 
thirty minutes, or half past the hour. I moved the hand 
on the big clock as the children moved their hands on their 
watches, so that at each minute they could see if their 
watch and my clock were set at the same time. When the 
minute hand had gone down the right side of the clock and 
reached the bottom, that was as many minutes past the 
hour as the clock could go. As the hand began to travel 
up the left side on its climb to the top, I told the children 
we had to count backwards down from the twelve to see 
how many minutes before the next hour it was. We 
moved the hand from twenty-nine to one minute of the 
hour and found that while the big hand was traveling all 
the way once around the clock, the little hand had moved 
on and pointed to the next hour. The children learned 
that to count by fives was a shorter way than to count each 
minute and soon adopted that method. 

At the end of the year every first grade child in my class 
could tell time,and most of them possessed real watches 
that had been received in answer to letters to Santa Claus. 


Marion ELWELL 
Teacher of the Vassar College Campus School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


II 
(Second Grade Prize Letter) 


The preparation for this event is simple. One needs a 
pair of pasteboard clock hands and a set of twelve cards 
numbered from one to twelve. On the blackboard I draw 
a large clock dial upon which the ninute hand is fastened 
by means of a thumb tack. 

EXERCISE 1 Have the children count to five slowly 
each time a child moves the minute hand from one number 
to the next on the dial. The counting represents minutes. 

EXERCISE 2 Have a child move the hand entirely 
around the dial while the children count up to sixty, 
pausing after each five counts upon a number. They will 
find that the minute hand, in passing around the dial from 
twelve to twelve, travels sixty minutes. 

EXERCISE 3 With colored chalk write on the left side 
of the clock dial “to” and on the right side, “past.” Now, 
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with thejhelp of the children, go around the outside of the 
clock and write with the colored chalk the number of 
minutes, to or past, each number represents, as illustration. 


O'CLOCK 





Twelve is designated as o’clock. Children move the 
minute hand as directed, thus: ‘Make the clock say 
twenty minutes past,” etc. 

Exercise 4° Attach the hour hand. It is now a simple 
matter to explain that the hour hand tells “Zo what” 
and “Past what.”” Move the hands to every combination 
you can think of, and your children will tell the time 
with surprising rapidness. 

EXERCISE 5 Erase the colored numbers and “to” and 
“past” and drill without the helps. , 

"EXERCISE 6 “Because youhave learned your lesson so 
well, you shall play a game.” Give one number to each 
of twelve children. Arrange them in a circle like the 
numbers on the clock. Two children (one the hour, one 
the minute hand) stand in center of circle. As a time is 
called (as, “half past three,” the “hands” stretch their 
arms to the correct numbers.) If half past three has been 
called by the teacher, the long minute hand points immedi- 
ately to six, while the shorter hand points to three. The 
two children at whom the hands pointed exchanged places 
with the hands. Another time is called and the game 
proceeds as before. 

This complete method will teach time to even the slowest 
of second graders. 7 

Mourret B. NEEDHAM 
Chowchilia, Cal. 


Here is a time telling scheme which has always worked 
for me, both with little public school children and also 
with the large and sometimes mentally deficient girls who 
are trained here. Some of these latter cases have reached 
the age of fifteen or sixteen and have never been able to 
grasp the complexities of time-telling. With this device 
they learn it very quickly. 

On the cover of a large pasteboard box draw a clock face. 
Punch a small hole in center of face and affix two cardboard 
hands, using a small brass manuscript clip. 

Next teach the children to count by fives to sixty. All 
children who have played “step tag” and kindred games 
will know how to do this without being taught. Now 
count again, pointing, as you count, to the spaces between 
figures on clock face. Soon the children will understand 
that each of these spaces represents five minutes and that 
twelve spaces, or sixty minutes, make up the hour. Then 
teach that the short hand always points to the hour, 
When the hour hand is between two figures tell the child 
to notice where the minute hand is. (This may be noticed 


on a real clock or you may arrange the hands of your card- 
board “pretend” clock ad libitum). If the minute hand 
is anywhere between twelve and six the child must begin at 
twelve and count the five minute intervals forward and say, 
“it is so many minutes after” the hour which the short 
If the minute hand has passed six, the 


hand has left. 
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child begins at twelve and counts the intervals backward, 
or to the left, saying, “it is now so many minutes of” (or 
“to”’) the hour which the short hand is approaching. 

You may then go on and explain the one minute intervals 
of which each five-minute space is composed, and practice 
till the child comprehends “twenty-two minutes past,” 
“seventeen minutes of,” and so on. Don’t try to teach 
these one-minute intervals until the child can tell the 
approximate time by the five-minute intervals. Remember 
that he cannot grasp too much at once. 

Test the child’s knowledge by having him arrange the 
cardboard hands of the “pretend” clock face to show any 
time that you or the members of the class may dictate. 


LILLIAN OFFUT 
State Industrial School, Lancaster, Mass. 


IV 


I write from experience, as I had long dreaded the 
presentation of this subject until I worked out this very 
successful method of my own. Since it has been used for 
severa] years successfully, it may help others to solve 
this problem. 

I am a teacher of the first and second grades. Through™ 
out the teaching of this subject I have in mind the aim to 
arouse the children’s interest through observation and facts 
concerning days. 


First Day 


The first day I ask, “How many know how to tell time?” 
Then, “How many would like to know how to tell time?’’ 
and up will go every hand, for that is the desire within a 
child’s mind -— to learn. I then inquire as to why so many 
want to learn to tell time. “Why do we need to tell 
time?” I ask. They each have a ready answer and they 
usually are as follows: “We would not know when to go 
to school if we did not have a clock,” “We would not know 
when to go to bed,” “ When to rise,” “When to have recess,” 
“When to do my chores,” etc. 

Now IL ask, “ What do we have to help us in telling time?” 
Yes, the clocks. “But did our grandfathers and grand- 
fathers have clocks?” And now is when the children will 
want to tell you what little they know on the subject. 
Frankie rises and eagerly tells that his great grandfather 
had often told him how he had to tell time by the sun when 
he was a little boy. And perhaps some oneelse will tell 
of the use of the sand dial. And right now is a splendid 
time to correlate our language and number work, for I 
tell them Abraham Lincoln (the hero whom we have studied 
and learned to love) had no other means than a sand dial 
for telling time. By this time we have all decided we would 
much rather tell time by our modern clocks than as in 
previous times. 


SECOND DAY 


To-day I hold a clock in my hand. I tell the children 
we have a face and the clock has a face. What do we find 
on a clock’s face different than on ourown? Yes, numbers 
and hands. How many numbers? What are the num- 
bers?” and all may recite together, beginning with twelve, 
“One, two,” etc. 

“How many hands do you see? Are these the same 
size?’ And the children will observe that one is larger 
than the other. If they do not know why, I tell them. 
The hands, I tell them, aid us in telling time by pointing 
to the numbers. The larger hand is the minute hand and 
the smaller one the hour. Then we observe which one 
moves most quickly from twelve to one. I next tell them 
that from each of the numbers there are just five little 
minutes. At once your pupils will want to know how long 
it will take for the minute hand to move from twelve back 
to twelve, so by our knowledge of counting by fives we 
begin. We find by counting by fives down to six we are 
only half way around, so that is one half hour or thirty 
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minutes. When we reach twelve, that is sixty minutes or 
one hour. We must not forget to explain that when the 
hands are moving to the right of twelve .that is after 
theJhour, and when moving toward twelve that is before 
the hour. 

Now with a little oral concert work and with my turning 
the hands on the clock, almost every wide-awake member 
of the class can readily tell time. 


Turrp Day 


I correlate this subject with our “Busy Hour.” We 
proceed to make our clocks in this manner: 

Cut a large circle from white construction paper. On 
the face place the numerals. Cut the hands from black 
paper and cut pointed ends. In the center of the face (by 
aid of a brass fastener) attach the hands. 

Drills may now be given by use of this clock. The 
teacher may stand at the rear of the room and as she says, 
“It is twelve o’clock, ten thirty,” etc., the children may 
turn the hands to represent the time. 

Myrna E. Hay 
York, Neb. 
V 


Live Clocks at the Board 


Draw a dial on the board and have a child represent the 
hands of a clock with arms extended. The child who tells 
the"time correctly is the live clock next time. 


Live Clocks on the Floor 


Draw a dial on the floor. Make the numbers and also 
have twelve children sitting on chairs just back of the 
numbers, each child representing the number he is sitting 
back of. A child stands in the center representing the 
hands of the clock, with his arms extended, holding a 
pointer in one hand to represent the minute hand. The 
child who tells the time correctly is the one to stand in 
center the next time. 

“Four of our little chairs are red; we use these at the 
numbers twelve, three, six and nine, to teach the hour, the 
quarter after, half-past, and quarter of the hour. 


Guessing Game 


Use an old alarm clock or pasteboard dial. One child 
whispers the time to the teacher, the others guessing by 
moving the hands of the clock and then telling the time 
it represents. The one who guesses the time whispers for 
the next time. M. F. 

Towa 


VI 


The subject of time is not taken up before the second 
year of the primary school, with children who are about 
seven years old. By that time pupils are familiar with 
Arabic and Roman figures up to twelve and can easily 
count by fives. 

The object in using the game method in the following 
lesson is to create an attitude of play, which increases in 
the children interest, attention and pleasure. Care is taken, 
however, not to obscure the arithmetical facts by game 
work requiring too much attention. The pupil’s attention 
should be conserved for the time-telling that is to be im- 
pressed. The danger in many game devices is that the 
number work, which should be the main consideration, is 
obscured by clothing the facts in too complicated a diver- 
sion. Children like simplicity. And the nearer you can 
keep to the abstract or concrete number work, and at the 
same time create the attitude of play on the part of the 
child and contribute ‘the environment of pleasure, the more 
perfectly you are in harmony with the child’s simplicity. 
You are not burdening him with superfluous matter and 
you are helping him to acquire number facts readily, 
effectively impressed. 

The following lesson embodies the principle that the 
very best means of impressing a fact is usage. And the 
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very best incentive toward acquiring a fact is the need to 
use it. 


Lenen to Grade II on Time 


A clock, marked with Arabic figures, is in the room, 
Also a heavy cardboard dial, about a foot in diameter, 
provided with two hands and marked with Roman figures, 

Teacher Mary, will you tell me what time it is? 

Pupil I can’t tell time. 

T. Elizabeth, can you tell? 

P. Ten minutes till ten. 

T. No, not quite. Frances has a wrist watch. She 
wants to tell us. 

P. Five minutes till ten. 

T. Yes, that is right. I think we ought to have a 
lesson about time, don’t you? For it is very necessary to 
know time and sometimes very inconvenient for children 
if they are unable to tell just what the clock says. Suppose 
we see if we can learn to tell time this morning. 

I will first try to explain about it. When you look at the 
clock’s face you see two hands. We call the big hand the 
minute hand and the little hand the hour hand. The big 
hand tells how many minutes it is and the little hand tells 
what hour it is. On the face you see the Arabic numbers 
up to 12, as on our clock, or the Roman figures up to X/J/, 
as on our dial; they are just two different styles. There 
must be twelve numbers, because we have twelve hours 
day and twelve hours night. I want it to be twelve o’clock. 
Where shall I place the hour-hand of the dial? 

P. At XII. 

T. Where shall I place the minute hand? 

P. At XII. 

T. Yes (moving the dial hands), at twelve o’clock both 
hands will be on XJJ. Now I want it to be one o’clock. 
Where must the hour hand be? 

Pr. mf. 

T. And the minute hand? 

P. At XII. 

T. Yes. At every hour the minute hand is at X/I, 
while the hour hand is at the figure which shows the hour. 
You see the reason. In every hour there are 60 minutes, 
these twelve spaces, and each space is worth 5 minutes; 
twelve 5’s are 60. That is, from XJI to J is worth 5 
minutes, from J to JJ is worth 5 minutes, etc. In one hour 
my minute hand must travel— watch it as I move it 
(moving it slowly around the face from XII to XII) —5, 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60 minutes. That is how 
the minute hand gets back to XII by one o’clock The 
hour hand, being little, must not travel so far; it must 
travel only one of these spaces in one hour. It must move 
just from XII to I (moving it). It is now one o’clock 

Now suppose we play the game of hours. Who wants to 
be Time and turn the hands? You may ask Time any 
riddle you like and he must turn the hands to make them 
tell you the answer. Then you may tell us. Mary may 
be Time. Ask riddles whose answer is a whole ho.ur 
Frances has a riddle to ask. 

P. When shall we go home from school? 

Time (Says nothing, but turns the dial hands to XII.) 

P. Twelve o’clock. 

P. When shall I come to school this afternoon? 

Time (Turns the dial hands to XII and I.) 

P. One o'clock. 

P. When shall I go home from school this afternoon? 

Time (Turnshour hand to IV and the minute hand to XII.) 

P. At four o’clock. 

P. When shall I eat my supper? 

Time (Turns hour hand to VI and minute hand to XII.) 

P. At six o’clock. 

P. When shall I go to bed? 

Time (Turns hour hand to VIII and minute hand to XII.) 

P. At eight o’clock. 

Teacher Thomas may be Time. Suppose now we tell 
Time at what hour something happened and he may show 
us the hour. 
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P. I heard the bells and whistles sound at three o’clock 
the morning. 
Time (Turns dial hands to ITI and XII.) 
P. I got up at six o’clock. I heard the people cheering 
sver victory. 

Time (Turns the hour hand to VI and the minute hand 
» XII.) 

Teacher At six o’clock you notice the hour hand is 
jirectly opposite to the minute hand. 

Pp. At nine o’clock I heard we would have a holiday 
snd no school. But we were to meet for the parade. 

Time (Turns the hour hand to IX and the minute hand 
XI.) 
P. We met for the parade at school at eleven o’clock. 
Time (Turns hour hand to XI and the minute hand to X11.) 


Teacher James may be Time. You do this so well and 
so easily, suppose we ask some riddles to be answered in 
hours and minutes. Remember that each space between 
the numbers counts five minutes. When the minute hand 
isat VJ, then it is half-past the hour, or 30 minutes after 
eleven (moving the minute hand to VI). When the minute 
hand is at VII, it is 35 minutes after eleven (moving the 
minute hand to VII), but we do not call it that. When it 
js more than half after the hour, then we say it is so many 
minutes before the next hour; in this case 25 minutes till 
twelve (indicating on the dial the five-minute spaces between 
VII and XII). 

What time is it now? (Placing the minute hand at IX 
and the hour hand at III.) 

P. 15 minutes till three. 

T. What time is it now? (Placing the hour and minute 
hands both at XI.) 

P. 5 minutes till eleven. 

T. Where will both hands be at eleven o’clock? 

P. The hour hand will be at X7 and the minute hand 
will be at XJJ. 

T. Now let us ask James some riddles about Thanks- 
giving Day, to be answered by telling the hour and minutes. 

P. When did I go to Grandma’s? 

Time (Turns the hour hand to XII and the minute hand 
to VI.) 

P. Twelve-thirty. But thatis not correct. It should 
have been eleven-thirty. 

Teache’ Very well, then, you may move the dial hands 
for Time. 

P. When did I eat my Thanksgiving dinner? 

Time (Turns hour hand to I and the minute hand to V.) 

P. 25 minutes afterone. That was just about the time. 

Teacher We call time after twelve o’clock noon, P.M., 
and time before twelve o’clock neon. A.M. 25 m nutes after 
one would be the same as 1.25 P.M. 

P. When did I have an automobile ride on Thanksgiving 
Day, after dinner? 

Time (Turns the hour hand to IV and the minute hand 
to IIT.) 

P. 15 minutes after four o’clock. I think it was 10 min- 
utes after four. (Fixes the dial for Time at 4.10 P.M.) 

P. At what time did we get home on Thanksgiving Day? 

Time (Turns hour hand io VIII and the minute hand 
fo XII.) 

P. Spm. It was just 5 minutes till eight. (Fixes the 
dial for Time at 7.55 P.M.) 

P. At what time on Thanksgiving evening did I read my 
new “Robinson Crusoe’? 

Time (Turns hour hand to VII and minute hand to VI.) 

P. *.30 P.M. That was just about the time. 

Teacher We will stop asking riddles now. I will turn 
the hands and you may answer the time quickly. 

(Turns hands so that the dial says: 11.46; 5.16; 7.16; 
8.40; 12.50; 6.45, 9.20, and 10.25. Any pupil responds.) 

We must close this lesson now. This week, some time 
during the day, anyone may break in upon the work by 
calling on a pupil to ask what time it is by the clock. Of 
Course, use good judgment about when you ask. Choose 
Suitable time. I think you will know when it would not 
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do to break in upon certain kinds of work and of course it 
would not do to have too many breaks in one day. 


























































LAURA F. KREADY 
Lancaster, Pa. 


VII 


“That was an interesting recitation, Miss Brown,”’ said 
Bob’s mother, who was visiting school. “I didn’t think a 
second grade as a whole could master time-telling so well.” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Miss Brown. ‘We begin as soon as 
they’ve learned to count by fives. I make or procure a 
clock face thus: 

At first the Jong hand is always on 12, but later it creeps 





to ‘half-past,’ and then we begin ‘minutes to or past’ — 
the small numbers outside the clock face aiding us. Some 
bright day, however, finds these little ‘first aids’ vanished. 
Next week we take up the Roman numbers to twelve. 
Then we shall be graduates in time-telling.”’ 


AGNES EnKos 
Tigerton, Wis. 
Vill 


This is easily done with a wooden frame 15 x 15 inches, 
with a piece of wood through the center. On this frame 
fasten with small tacks, or mucilage, a pasteboard dial 
with the Roman numerals, like a clock face. Two wooden 
hands fastened through the center with a screw and a small 
piece of wood with a hole in the center, used on the end 
of the screw and on the back of dial as a nut, completes the 
outfit. You can turn the hands forward or backward and 
the nut holds them in place. The minute spaces are 
marked around the outer circle and the children are de- 
lighted to turn the hands so many minutes of or after the 
hour. 

Mary K. HAINes 
Coatsville, Pa. 
IX 


To arouse interest I let the children see the wheels go 
round in the back of my watch. Then we looked into the 
back of a discarded schoolroom 
clock to see its works. A little 
talk on. watches and clocks fol- 
lowed. We looked carefully at 
the numbers and the hands on 
the clock face. 

On the blackboard I had 
drawn several large circles. On 
these the children put the 12 and 
the 6, next the 3 and 9, and 
finally the other numbers. 

The accompanying device showed how much faster 
than the hour hand the minute hand moves. 





Story 


There are two little fairies who took a ride on these clock 
hands one day. They both started at 12 on the clock. 
The long hand carried its little fairy all around the clock 


(Continued on page 128) 
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February Sand Table 


Lillian Williams 


The February sand-table, as well as the general school- 
room decorations, are altogether patriotic. This particular 
sand-table represents to the child’s mind a cantonment, 
which is an object of interest to all children in these 
times. 

Sets of pewter soldiers may be purchased at the ten-cent 
store, or maybe the drug stores will have some left from 
their Christmas stock, if the children don’t have them to 
lend for the month. 


The Base Hospital and tents are constructed of whiy 
cardboard and also the ambulance. The Red Cross nur 
was dressed by a little dressmaker in my first grade. 

The poster below was developed from patterns given j 
February, 1918, PrRimARY EDUCATION and cut and mount 
by first graders. The hospital, ambulance and stretche. 
bearers are free-hand cuttings. The cuttings are of whit 
mounted on black silhouette paper and measures thr 
yards in length and two feet wide. 





For Displaying School Work 


Verna Holmes 


Instead of a wall-covering plain colored wall-paper neatly 
tacked to the wall will serve very nicely. The papers 
can be pinned upon this and taken down by the children 
whenever a new set is to be placed on exhibition. If you 
cannot get the “oatmeal wall-paper,”. just take any avail- 
able wall-paper, and tack it on your wall with the plain 
side out. This gives a soft, even cream color, which blends 
with any color scheme. 





The Red Cross Design 


Lynda Ramey 


In passing through a city station recently and noticing 
a made poster with the four corner crosses all of different 
sizes, widths, etc., I thought of the plan I worked out for 
my children. It may not be original, but it is with me. 

From a square of paper fold opposite corners, fold opposite 
points, again fold opposite points, cutting off points and 
unfolding you have the cross. Use measurements to cut 
or cut from waste paper until they note desired propor- 
tions. 


Use as patterns to trace and color or to paste. A simple 


but effective poster for each little one to make and tak 
home is HELP THE, with his own Red Cross underneath 
his own printing. 


A Good Use for Thrift Stamp 
Posters 


~ When my Principal brought in some Stamp Posters 
and asked what a First Grade could do, I felt doubtiul 
Children five, six and seven years old looked small to sare 
War Stamps. I hung “Uncle Sam and the boy and git!’ 
poster on the classroom door. Each child who was wil 
ing to save, had his name on that poster. The “ Soldia 
with the boy and gifl” we put on the wall, for War Stamps 
I found the little story of “What a Thrift Stamp Will Do,” 
and tacked it on the door, too. 

When we began last March I talked a minute or so ead 
morning about how J would save. I soon found the pennie 
coming in for me to keep. When we got $25, I felt & 
thusiastic. In June we led the school: $135.59. Ead 
week we posted on the margin of our door-poster tk 
weekly saving. Since September, 1918, we have $105, 
making our total $241.45. We've filled three big posten 
and are still working hard. 


Feb 
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February Blackboard Border 
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Finished Poster 


Grade One Seat-Work 


Mary E. O’Connor 


EACHERS no longer regard seat-work as “busy 
work” — a means of keeping children occupied and 
therefore quiet. To-day seat work is an accepted 
medium of instruction. In importance it ranks 

second only to reading (including phonics) and should be 


daily planned and recorded as such. It appeals to the 


teacher not only for its value but for its possibilities in 


experimenting and originating. It appeals to the child 


for the same reasons. 


Itsobject is four-fold. It givesdexterity and skill in hand- 
work, opportunity for individual pace and scope of progress, 
the joy of successful doing and last, but by no means least, 
concrete emphasis to other subjects. Any seat work not 


passing three of these tests should be ruled out. 


The first thing for a teacher to do in planning her seat 
work is to take account of stock. If she teaches in the 


city she’ll find the following material supplied: 


Pegs Wooden beads Pencils 

Peg boards Letters Paste 

Parquetry blocks Numbers Paper — manila 
Lentils Scissors — and bogus 
Splints Crayons Seat work—printed 


For little or nothing she may add to this: 
Tracing paper (toilet paper) 
Sewing cards (copied on bogus paper) 
Silkateen (brought by the children) 
Shoe strings for beads (one cent each) 
Montessori cut-outs (copied on oak tag) 
Patterns — animals, birds and fruits 
Colored paper (ends bought from printer) 
Spools and string (brought by children) 
Oilcloth (twenty-five cents’ worth makes 42 6-inch square.) 
Seat work — written cards 


Having listed her material she is ready to plan its use. 
Its application naturally divides itself into three methods: 
class work, individual work and group work. The class 
work is the same kind of work given to all of a class or 
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division. Individual work may be allotted in three Ways, 
It may be selected by the teacher for each child; it may 
be chosen by the child himself; or it may be extra wor} 
after the completion of class work, in which case it may k 
selected or free chosen. Group work finds its field in th 
sand-table and poster work and develops the community 
spirit as nothing else can. 

The following are a few suggestions as to the use of th 
various materials: 






PEGS 
Rows of colors, designs 
Peg boards — Rows of colors, designs 
Peg laying — Sorting colors, borders, surface pattern 
pictures — copied and original 
Counting alone and with number builders 
PARCUETRY BLocks — Unit, border, surface patterns~ 
copied and original 
LENTILS 
Cover sounds and words 
Use with pegs in peg laying 
BEADS 
String — according to color, form, form and color, pattem 
SPLINTS 
Counting. Weaving with oilcloth squares 


LETTERS 

Sounds, words, families, sentences, spelling, names 
NUMBER BUILDERS 

Counting, combinations 
TRACING PAPER 

Letter forms, names 


SEWING Carns (pricked by older children) 
Sew in one color, two colors, three colors 
MonrTEssori Cut-outs — UNITS AND STENCILS 
Trace and color inside the line, outside the line 


PATTERNS — ANIMALS, Birps, FRUITS 
Mark around, cut and color, paste, use in borders, pie. 
tures and for number study 


CoMMUNITY OR Group Work 
Sand-table — cutting, coloring, pasting, arranging chy 
work 
Posters — Illustrated stories, patriotic 


One of the greatest problems in seat-work is its car. 
It is of great value in teaching the child right habits. This 
year we should devise ways of reducing the commm 
material. Common material is bad for the health of th 
child. Let him keep more in his desk. Use boxes, enve 
lopes or cabinets with separate compartments if you ca 
get them. Pass and collect less material. 

At this time, particularly, when war tends to submey 
individuality, should the teacher lose no opportunity t 
foster its growth. ‘eat-work gives a splendid opportunity 
Develop the individual. 

Going through the offices of a large business firm t# 
other day, I saw a sign which read, “The biggest wordi 
business is enthusiasm.” It’s just as true of teaching 
seat-work included. It’s not always easy. Sometimes! 
is very hard to work up enthusiasm, but nevertheless yo 
are always facing this fact: When you lose your power! 
enthuse you are a dead one. 





The Gum Roll Paper. 


Lynda Ramey 


I find aroll of the paper that is used so much now! 
stead of twine is a most useful thing to have among scho 
supplies. It does away with use of paste and can be us 
to such advantage, say as fence; when cut into tiny str 
it will hold on anything you put behind fence. It ment 
books, helps in making booklets and many things. 
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it will be of value to you to find your way easily from your station to head 
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Come to Chicago February 24 to March 1 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


This map is contributed by the Publishers and School-supply Companies, whose names appear below, believing 


office, Art Institute, and to the office of the publishers and Supply Companies. 
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American Book Co., 
330 E. 22nd St. 


American Seating Co., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Appleton D. & Co., 
2457 Prairie Ave. 


Atkinson-Mentzer & Co., 
2210 S. Park Ave. 


Allyn & Bacon Co., 
1006 S. Michigan Ave. 


Ainsworth & Co., 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


B 


’ Barnes O."P., 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 


Beckley-Cardy Co.. 
312 W. Randolph St. 


Cc 


Central Scientific Co., 
460 E. Ohio St. 


Century Co., The 
2126 Prairie Ave. 


Charles Thomas Co., 
2249 ,Calumet Ave. 


D 


Denoyer Geppert Co., 
460 E. Ohio St. 


E 


Educational Publishing"Co., 
2457 Prairie Ave. 


F 


Flanagan A. Co., 
521 S. Wabash Ave. 


G 


Gregg Publishing Co., The 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Ginn & Co., . 
2301 Prairie Ave. 


H 


Heath D. C. Co., 
1815 Prairie Ave. 


Holt Henry & Co., 
2457 Prairie Ave. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
2457 Prairie Ave. 


L 


Lippencott J. B. Co., 
2126 Prairie Ave. . 


Little, Brown & Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Longmans Green, & Co., 
2457 Prairie Ave. 
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HOW TO GET THERE 
To Number 1—Go North on Wabash or State — transfer East on 


2 to 9—Are within easy walking distance from your hotel. 
10 to 23— 22 excluded — any car South on Wabash. 10 and 22 South on State. 
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quarters, hotels, central ticket office, post- 


Send a postal-card to any of the Companies for as many maps as you will need for your party — no_charge, 
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Laird & iLee, 
1732 S. Michigan Ave. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 
632 S. Wabash Ave. 


Laurel Biook Co., 
325 S. Market St. 


M 


MacMillan Co., The 
2457 Prairie Ave. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co, 
30 E. Randolph S, 


Merrill Charles E. &JCo., 
323 E. 23rd St. 


N 


Nystrom A. J. & Co., 
2249 Calumet Ave. 


Newson & Co., 
629 S. Wabash*Ave. 


P 


~ Practical Drawing Co., 
1024 S. Wabash Ave. 


Palmer A. N. Co., The 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Prang Co., The 
1922 Calumet Ave. 


R 


Rand McNally Co., 
538 S. Clark St. 


Rowles E. W. A. Co. 
2345 S. LaSalle St. 


Row Peterson & Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Sanborn Benj. H. Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Schaar & Co., 
1025 S. State St. 


~ Silver Burdett & Co., 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Scott Foresman Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 
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16 §University Publishing Co., 
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2126 Prairie Ave. 
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World Book Co., 
2126 4Prairie Ave. 


Wheeler W.H. & Co., 
616 S. Michigan Ave. 


Wooster & Co., 
2457 Prairie Ave. 


Grand Ave. 
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Friday Afternoon Story Hour 
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VI 


Alice E. Allen 


First Week 


A STORY OF WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 
“Thank God for Abraham Lincoln!’ — Sel. 


Little Abe awoke bright and early that morning. The 
sun was just coming through a big chink in the logs over 
his head. The sun liked to look into the cabin. For 
although it was a poor litle room, with a bed built into 
one corner, a rude table, and a chair or two, it was full of 
two things—love and work. And sunshine, love and 
work do get on so well together. 

Almost in a twinkling of that bright sun-ray, little Abe 
was out of bed. In just a few more, he was dressed — 
he didn‘t have as many clothes to bother with, perhaps, 
as you do. Father was already out-of-doors. Mother 
and Sarah were getting breakfast. 

Bare-footed, Abe ran down to the stream and washed 
his face and hands in the cold, clear water. He took a 
long drink from the spring. Then he and father went 
into the cabin together. 

Breakfast was on the table—milk and corn-bread. 
Abe was so hungry, he had two bowls full. So did Sarah. 
Father was hungry, too. Mother didn’t eat much. She 
never did, and less and less since the baby had come, stayed 
just long enough for everyone to love him, and then gone 
away again. 

Father seemed much pleased about something this morn- 
ing. At last he said: 

“Nancy” — Nancy was Abe’s mother — “Nancy, 
there’s going to be a school opened here by a man named 
Riney. What do you say to Abe’s going? 

Mother smiled at Abe. 

“He shall go every day,” she said. 

“Can you spare me, father?” said Abe eagerly. 

“T never had half a chance to learn anything,” said 
Father. “But you are going to, my son. You shall know 
how to read and write, and cipher clear through the Arith- 
metic.” 

Abe’s eyes fairly twinkled. He wanted to read books 
and write and cipher as much as Father wanted him to. 
Already he had to ask all sorts of questions — why this 
was this way, and that was that way. There were so 
many things a little boy just had to know. Father could 
answer some of them, and Mother, too. Mother knew 
more about most things than Father did — Abe had found 
that out. And he “had a good head on his shoulders” — 
some one had told Father that, and Abe had heard it. 

After breakfast, Abe took his axe, and helped — or 
thought he helped — Father clear off a small piece of land 
not far from the cabin. 

“Did you ever go to school, father?” he asked. 

Abe’s father shook his head. Then, between the sharp 
cuts of his axe in the tree-trunk, he told Abe all over again 
the story of how when he was a boy, his father — Abraham 
Lincoln — had been shot and killed by an Indian. There 
had been five children left to get along as best they could. 
There hadn’t been time for anything but work in their 
lives. 

By and by, a man came and talked with Father. Sarah 
came out of doors, and she and Abe sat down on one of 
the fallen tree-trunks. 

“Just think, Sarah,” cried Abe, “I’m going to school! 
There'll be books and other boys and games.” 

Sarah nodded. 

“Mother’s glad,” she said, “and so am I, Abe. You 
can tell me about everything. And there’s going to be a 
preacher, Sunday, too. He’s going to preach over there 
on the hill. Mother says we must all go.” 


bf 


It was a great treat to Sarah and Abe to hear a sermon. 
There weren’t many, where they lived, in those days. 

Sarah went back into the house to help get dinner. After 
that, she and mother were going to make tallow-dips. 
Sarah liked that better than she did sewing and spinning 
and weaving. 

That afternoon, Abe went fishing. He didn’t care 
much for fishing or hunting. But once when he was still 
a small boy, looking through a chink in the logs of the 
cabin, he saw a flock of wild turkeys just outside. Half 
afraid of the big things, he had taken down Father’s rifte, 
and fired through the chink. When he opened his eyes 
to look, he saw that he had killed a big bird. 

But it was good to go fishing, or do anything else, out 
of doors, on such a day as this. Abe trudged along with 
his rod and string and hook and bait. The little stream 
dimpledand sang on its way to the Ohio River. Abe wished 
he could yo all the way with it, and see, for himself, the 
great blue river. Shiny Mountain laughed at the sun. 
And Blue Ball looked for all the world as if it had pulled 
down a piece of the sky to wear. Abe had to climb to 
the top —it didn’t take long, for Blue Ball was only a 
knoll — to get a glimpse of that same Ohio River, far 
away. Then he went on to his fishing. 

But when he came home, late that afternoon, Mother 
cried: 

“Why Abe, where are your fish? 
any?” 

“OQ yes, mother!” said Abe. “But I met a soldier. 
He looked hungry. So I gave him the fish.” 

There had been a war, not so long ago, that Mother 
remembered. She had told Abe about the hardships of 
a soldier’s life. 

“You said we must always be good to soldiers, mother,” 
little Abe said. 

After supper, Mother and Sarah and Abe sat down in 
the opening of the cabin. The little folks were much 
excited. For at supper, Father had talked, as he often 
did, of how he was going to sell the little log cabin there 
in the Kentucky woods, and go away to Indiana to live. 

It would mean a long, hard journey through the wilder- 
ness, but people, in those days, were used to such things. 

“Mother took a long journey through the woods, once, 
when she was little,” said Sarah. 

Of course, Mother had to tell them all over again about 
her home in Virginia, and how she had come with the rest 
of her family to live in Kentucky. 

“Virginia was where George Washington was born, 
wasn’t it, mother?” asked little Abe eagerly, at the end 
of Mother’s story. 

“Yes, my son,” said Mother. She looked proud and 
pleased to think Abe had remembered what she had told 
him about Washington. 

“He was the greatest man, the best soldier, and the 
finest gentleman this country has ever known. And he 
was born at Mount Vernon in Virginia.” 

“Tell us about him,” cried little Abe. 

Mother laid her hand on Abe’s dark head. 

“You can‘t be as great as he was, Abraham, but I hope 
you will be as good!” 

Then Mother told the wonderful story of George Wash- 
ington, and what he did for the thirteen little colonies 
on the Atlantic coast, making them, in 1776, the United 
States of America. 

Abe Lincoln listened to every word. When he went to 
bed he dreamed of the great things Washington had done. 
But he did not.dream for one little minute, either waking 
or sleeping, of the great things, he himself — Abraham 
Lincoln, the poor little backwoods boy of Kentucky — 
was going to do for his country. 
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Second Week 
: THE STORY OF A LOG CABIN 


(Much of the material used in the following is taken from my little 
story of the same name, published in the Christian Register for March, 
1917, and is used again here with the kind permission of the publishers.) 


Don’t you think houses, sometimes, are just a little 
like people? Doesn’t it seem to you, often, that your 
own home and the homes of boys and girls you know, 
are real friends? Don’t you make believe sometimes 
that they know and feel what goes on inside them and 
around them? 

It almost seems that after the Lincolns went away from 
it, that little log cabin there in the woods of Kentucky 
must have been lonely. 

It listened to the wind and the stream, but I think it 
missed the laugh of a little girl, the step of a barefoot boy, 
and the sound of a mother’s song. 

Seventy years went by — ten times as many years as 
most of you have lived — the lifetime of a man. 

Other boys and girls went and came in the log cabin. 
But of them all, and through all the changes outside and 
inside, the little cabin remembered the little Lincoln brother 
and sister. 

It couldn’t know, of course, all that was happening in 
the great world. It couldn’t know of the great things Abra- 
ham Lincoln had done for the United States of America. 
It did not know, that, although he had now been, for many 
years, dead, when great questions came up for t’ e United 
States to decide, great men asked each other, “ What would 
Lincoln have done?” 

One day, up the path to the old log cabin, came a stranger. 
He looked the little hut over carefully. It wasn’t much 
to look at, surely, but it had been the birthplace of one of 
the greatest men in all the world. People all over the 
country would like to see it. The man looked at the 
wild, beautiful country all about the cabin, climbing up 
into little hills and dimpling down into sunny hollows. 
What a beautiful park it would make! How people would 
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look at that stream, and spring and say, ‘When he was 
a boy, Lincoln played here! He drank at this very 
spring!” 

But to make this same beautiful park would take money— 
much more than the stranger had. So he went away, 
and never saw his dream fulfilled. 

Year by year, now, the Lincoln cabin grew more for- 
lorn. It became so poor and neglected, and the land pro- 
duced so little, that no one wanted it. No one lived in 
it, any more. Only a caretaker looked after it a little. 

By and by, another man came to see it. He was a travel- 
ing show-man. He knew, like the first man, how glad 
everyone would be to see the birthplace of Abraham Lin- 
coln. But he decided it would be easier to take the home 
of Lincoln along with him, than to bring people so far to 
see it. In a short time, the little Lincoln cabin found it- 
self traveling about from place to place. It saw great 
towns and cities. 

It saw monuments erected to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. It heard speeches about him and his great good 
deeds. But by and by, for some reason, the showman 
gave it up. Battered and desolate, it found itself stored 
away in a dark cellar. 

It seemed to the little cabin, now, that everyone in all 
the world had forgotten it. But this was not so. A well- 
known man had become interested in it. He found out 
where it was stored. He bought the cabin. That wasn’t 
all. He went to Kentucky and bought the land that had 
belonged with it. So, back to its blue hills, its whispering 
trees and stream, and its sparkling spring, went the little 
old log cabin. 

A great association was formed of the best-known people 
in the United States. From north, south, east and west, 
from rich and poor, old and young, came offerings, marked, 
“For the Lincoln Home.” Great sums, like $25,000, 
came, side by side, with twenty-five cents. Back of each 
one was love—that wondrous power which makes a 
small gift as well worth giving as a great one. 

Beautiful things, too good — almost — to be true, began 
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to happen to the log cabin. Around it rose walls built of 
a costly stone called granite. Above it gleamed a roof 
of the same. All the way round it was a strong bronze 
chain. It was like some priceless jewel put carefully away 
in a strong and beautiful box. 

From the old spring to the entrance of the granite build- 
ing led fa flight of broad steps. Over them were carved 
some well-known words. Out of them shone the word — 
LINCOLN. Inside, the walls showed that same name. On 
one of them was engraved the Gettysburg speech, which 
some day you will learn for yourself. 

Inside this wonderful building, the little log cabin heard 
itself called a “Memorial.” Memorial means “held in 
loving memory.” 

Why was it—the little log cabin wondered — held 
in loving memory in a land brimful of grand, imposing 
homes? 

One September day, more than a hundred years after 
it was built, the log cabin understood. To it, that day, 
from all parts of the country, came crowds of men, women 
and children. A nation sent its best and bravest. Amid 
songs and cheers, the log cabin, shut away in the granite 
memorial, heard itself given to the United States of America. 

It heard many stories told. In each story, was the 
name of the little boy, who, so long ago, had been born in 
it— Abraham Lincoln — Abe, his mother had called 
him. Pictures came back to the cabin. 

Among them was one of a child as he drank at the spring 
in the sunshine. As it heard again, to-day, of his wonder- 
ful words and deeds, it seemed to the home that his life 
had been like that spring—pure, sparkling, never failing 
to refresh all that it touched. 

The President of the United States made a great speech. 
It, too, was about Abraham Lincoln, boy and man. Four 
of its words the home kept in its heart— “Lift a great 
light!” The log cabin knew what those words meant. 
Many a time, across the blackness of night, it had seen a 
torch flare out. Many times, too, it had watched the 
glow and glory of a hearth-fire. 

“Lift a great light!” That is what Abraham Lincoln 
does for us even yet. And because it was for a few precious 
years the home of Abraham Lincoln, that is what the little 
log cabin of Kentucky will always do. 


Lift a Great Light 


“Lift a great light!” 
Our Lincoln did, 
That nothing shadowed, 
Nothing hid. 
“Lift a great light!” 
May Lincoln’s Land — 
’Tis our Land, too — 
Forever stand 


With God’s own light 
In her right hand!— A. E. A. 


Third Week 
A SOLDIER BOY OF LONG AGO 


This was the man God gave us! — J. H. Ingham 


Seventy-seven years before Abraham Lincoln was born in 
the little Kentucky cabin, down in a beautiful Virginia 
home, an entry something like this, was made in the family 
Bible: 


George Washington, son to Augustine and Mary, his wife, was born 
the 22nd day of February, 1732, about ten in the morning. 


Almost from the very start, it seems as if George Wash- 
ington was meant to be a soldier and leader of men. 

He had six brothers and sisters. One of them, Lawrence, 
was away at school in a far-off country, called England. 
All the brothers and sisters talked about Lawrence. And 
when little George was eight years old, Lawrence came 
home. Itwasa great day for all the family. 
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In George’s heart he was quite sure there had never 
been and never would be so tall and fine and handsome 
and kind a brother. He wanted to be just like him. 

About this time, great excitement came into the quiet 
home. 

England and Spain were at war. Of course, the colonies 
wanted to help England. A regiment was raised. Young 
Lawrence Washington became all at once Captain Wash- 
ton. And to the notes of fife and drum he marched 
away to war. 

George couldn’t think of anything but this war. Just 
as soon as he was big enough, he was going to be a soldier, 
himself. Maybe, he wouldn’t be as big and tall and straight 
as Lawrence, but he’d do the best he could. He strutted 
about, with a make-believe sword, no doubt, whistling 
war-tunes. And he formed the boys of Mr. Hobby’s 
school into a little company of soldiers. Of course, he 
was captain. He held his head high, threw back his 
shoulders, and tried to look as much like Lawrence as he 
could. 

When George was eleven years old, his father died. 
His mother put him in a school, and did her best, then 
and always, to be both father and mother to him. 

When Lawrence came home from the war, he found 
his little brother George had grown into a tall, strong, 
manly boy. He could leap and throw farther than any 
boy of his age. His head was still full of soldiering. By 
and by, Lawrence suggested that George be madea mid- 
shipman in His Majesty’s Navy. 

George’s mother was the only one who didn’t like this 
plan. She said George was too young yet. But a place 
was found for him, and his baggage went aboard a man- 
of-war. But we read that when George found how badly 
his mother felt about his going, he gave it all up. Perhaps 
if he had done as he wanted to, and gone, we should never 
have heard anything about George Washington. 

Of course George was greatly disappointed, as any boy 
would have been. But he went on growing taller and 
broader and making himself into a polite, well-mannered, 
gentlemanly boy whom people liked to have around. 

He made out some rules of behavior, and if he lived 
up to them, he must have been very well-behaved, indeed. 
We are told that he was very bashful. He kept diaries 
and studied mathamatics and surveying. 

Lawrence Washington married and lived on the beauti- 
ful estate of Mount Vernon. Here, his young brother 
George often went to visit. And here he met Lord Fair- 
fax. Lord Fairfax was the owner of much land. He was 
looking for some one tosurvey it. He asked George Wash- 
ington to do this work. 

Out he went into the wilderness. Now, for the first 
time in his life he lived among rough, uneducated people 
who had no rules of conduct whatever. In a letter home, 
he writes: 


Since my last letter home, I have not slept above three or four 
nights in a bed, but after walking about all day, I have lain down 
before the fire upon a little hay, straw, fodder, or a bearskin — which- 
ever was to be had — with man, wife and children, like cats and 
dogs. And happy is he who gets the berth nearest the fire. 


George Washington had to be his own cook, too. He 
learned to brown wild turkey over a fire. He ate it with 
a good appetite, too, although his plate was only a chip. 

It was probably at this time that George Washington 
saw real Indians. Of course, he must have heard many 
stories about them while he was a child. Now, he saw 
them in their paint and feathers dancing about a great 
fire to their weird wild music. Their drum was made 
ofa kettle part full of water, with a piece of deerskin stretched 
tightly across the top. Some of them had gourds, too, 
with shot inside. How they rattled when they were shaken 
briskly! And the piece of horse’s tail tied to each gourd 
swished. 

Three summers George Washington lived this woods 
life, going home winters. He earned as much as seven 
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dollars a day, some of the time. Think what seven dollars 
a day would have meant to Abraham Lincoln, who almost 
thought he’d made a fortune when he earned two silver 
half dollars. 

Now, you see how, all his life, George Washington had 
been getting ready to make a soldier when his country 
needed one. 

When he came back home, after three years in the woods, 
the Governor of Virginia made him, only nineteen years 
old, as he was, a Major of Militia. And he began to 
take lessons in military tactics. 

About this time, the Governor began looking about for 
a young man to go and settle some disputes between the 
French and English, both of whom wanted the Ohio River. 

“Some one who is used to living in the woods,” said 
the Governor to himself, “so he can stand the long, hard 
journey, and not mind bad weather, unfriendly Indians 
and all sorts of hardships. I know several men who can 
do that. But I want one who, when he comes to the French 
forts, won’t be rough and blunt — he must have a good 
head, so he won’t have it turned if they offer to make him 
King of France or anything like that. I — believe — 
that young George Washington — is just the man. He’s 
young — but he keeps his head, and he’s always a gentle- 
man.” 

So, through the woods to the French forts went young 
George Washington. ._How glad he was that he knew 
how to live in the wilderness! He reached the Forts safely, 
got his message to the Commander, and went back to 
his own Governor with a good report of all he’d seen 
and heard. 

On the way home, he was almost killed by a treacherous 
Indian. . 

But it was “almost,” just as it was, many many times 
afterward. George Washington had so many narrow 
escapes that he was sometimes thought to bear “a charmed 
life.” That is, though he was so often in the greatest 
danger, he came out unharmed. Through all the French 
and Indian Wars, in which he took a brave part, he came 
unhurt — a stronger, better soldier than ever. 

Some one said of George Washington in those early days, 
“‘T cannot but think that God has preserved him for some 
important service to his country!” 

We who know what great and wonderful things he did 
for his country — how he fought for it, prayed for it, almost 
starved for it at Valley Forge, always putting it first; how 
he finally led it to that glorious Fourth of July, 1776, when 
it became the United States of America; how he became 
its first President — we know that God was keeping him 
for just these things. We know, too, to-day, that it was 
through doing just these big, strong, true things, that our 
country was big enough and strong enough and true enough 
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From ev'ry hard-won hill. You’ve al-ways stood for 


How much we, as American people, and all the world, 
as Christian people, owe George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln! 


ae Oh, wise and great, 
Their like, perchance, we ne’er shall see again, 
But let us write their golden words upon the hearts of men! 


— Sel. 
_ Washington and Lincoln are the two ideals of American 
liberty and manhood. The two lives together complete the meaning 
of America. — Sel. 


Washington 


He saw the kght and led the way 
Where the great world might greet the day. 


How shall we praise him on this day of days. 
Great son of fame, who has no need of praise! 
— Harriet Monroe 


A Prayer 


America, America, 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
— Katherine Lee Bates 


Fourth Week 
VICTORY 


this little exercise for the smallest pupils may form part of any 
Washington or Lincoln program, or may be given entirely by itsellt. 
In case older pupils help in giving it, add all the National Airs, suitable 
selections and drills, with marches or folk-dances, if desired. 

Characters needed are, older boy as Uncle Sam; little boys for 
Foch, Haig, Petain, King Albert, Diaz, Wilson and Pershing. Small 
boys, costumed if convenient, and with flags of countries they repre- 
sent, are the ‘“Tommies,” ‘“Frenchies,” Belgian soldiers, Italian 
soldiers and Yanks (7); two little boys as sailors and the two tiniest 
of all as air-men. 


Uncle Sam (coming to front of stage) Speaking of heroes, 
just as we all felt that the day of real old-fashioned heroes 
was over, along came 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
bringing the great World War. Then we found out that 
the world was just as full of heroes as ever. Let me in- 
troduce just a few of them to you, to-day, whom the whole 
world knows and honors. (As he introduces each of the 
following, he comes forward with soldiers, makes his “ speech,” 
bows and retires to his particular place on stage.) First of 
all, Field Marshall Foch! 

Foch (hurrying forward, with four soldiers — French, 
English, American and Belgian) Let’s hold on! 

First two soldiers (saluting) General, the right wing 
has given way. 

Second two (saluting) General, the left wing has given 
way. 

Fock There’s nothing to do then but smash them in 
the center. 

Four soldiers (showing letters. one after another, to form 
F-O0-C-H.) 

France, 

Old England, 

Columbia, free, 

Historic Belgium, proud as can be, 
Stand up for Foca forever, you seel 
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All (like college yell) F-O-C-H! 
For 
Our 
Commander, 
He — FOCH — brings Victory! 


Uncle Sam (as Foch and soldiers take positions) General 
Haig, of the British armies. 

General Haig (coming forward with “Tommies.”) Britons 
never will be slaves! 


(Tommies sing Chorus of Tipperary.) 


Uncle Sam (as the above take places) General Petain of 
the French Armies. 

General Petain (coming forward with “Frenchies’’) 
“When God fights, it is small matter whether the hand 
that wields the sword be big or little!” —Joan of Arc. 


(Frenchies sing Chorus of “Joan of Arc.’’) 


Uncle Sam (as above take places) King Albert of the 
Belgians. 
King Albert (coming forward with Belgian soldiers) 
East, west, 
Home is best, 
So said my stalwart men; 
And so, at last, 
The War all past, 
We come back home again! 


(Belgian soldiers sing chorus of “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning!’’) 
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Uncle Sam (as above take places) General Diaz of the 
Italian Armies. 
General Diaz (coming forward with Italian soldiers) 


Forward, all forward, 
Sings Italy, 

And forward, all forward, | 
She goes to Victory! 


(Italian Soldiers sing stanza of Italian National Air, 
if desired.) 


Uncle Sam Last, but of course not least, two of my 
own heroes: Woodrow Wilson, our President. 

President Wilson (coming forward) We must make 
the world safe for democracy! be. 

Uncle Sam And General Pershing of the American 
Armies! 

General Pershing (coming forward with seven—at least — 
Yanks) Never mind the polish, boys, keep on going! 


(Yanks give acrostic— Victory — as follows: Each 
wears letter. Tallest, T, carries largest flag; two next in 
size, C and O, with smaller flags; two next, I and R, with 
smaller flags, and smallest V and Y, with tiny flags. They 
come forward, and stand (so as to show only one letter until 
they form Acrostic — one back of another. As each recites, 
he takes his proper place.) 


All sing (to Yankee Doodle) 


Our Fatherland 
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Copyright, 1918, by Irving Gingrich 
(Book rights and sheet music rights reserved) 


Beloved by all in every clime, 


O Fatherland, our Fatherland! 


March onward, keeping pace with time, 


O Fatherland, our Fatherland! 


The banners waving high above, 
O symbol of the land we love, 
Faith and devotion we will prove, 


O}Fatherland, our Fatherland! 
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Finished Poster 


We’re seven letters brave and bright, 
Now, listen what we’re for, sir; 
We’ve been across the seas to fight, 
And helped to win the War, sir. 


CHORUS 


V-I-C-T-O-R-Y 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y 

We helped to win the Victory! 


V_ I’m V—In the trenches I visited him, 

The boy that you love —and furnished hjm Vim. 
I I’m I—And with Industry you will admit, 

I helped win this war, by doing my bit. 


C I’m C—I’m for Courage. No U-boat, by sea, 


Nor Zeppelin, flying, quite conquered me. 


T I’m T—In a Thrift-stamp I did all I could 
To win this great avar, as a little stamp should. 


O I’m O—For Our heroes. 


And many are sleeping now — somewhere in France. 


R I’m R—In the Red Cross,.with smile and with 


And hands trained to service I’ve helped everywhere 


Y I’m Y—The Allies are giving me thanks — 
I came just in time —I headed the Yanks! 


(All sing chorus of “Over There.’’) 
(Two Sailors and two Airmen take places) 


But please don’t forget, 
The navies had share 
In winning the Victory, 
Too, Over There. 


And you can’t overlook 
Men of the Air! 
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All (litting}Flags high, sing and march to Chorus of “ March- 
ing through Georgia’’) 

































Our Flag, our Flag, it went across the sea, 
Our Flag, our Flag, it was the place to be, 
Red and White and starlit Blue, it saw the Vicrory, — 

While we were fighting with Pershing. 


All on stage (lifting Flags high sing to Music of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers”) 


March of the Allies 


Forward, always forward, 
™ March the allied ranks, 
Italy and Belgium, 
English, French and Yanks. 
Left, Right, Left! together 
Flags above them arch, 
And a world’s resounding 
With their F orward March! 





_ 
CHORUS 
Forward, always forward, 
True and strong and free, ~ 
Till the whole world marches 
On to VICTORY 
- 


Old Glory 


Ethel H. Chesterfield 
An English Teacher 
O beautiful flag! you float so high, 
You flutter so proudly against the sky; a 
Whilst all the world honors you, blesses you, too, 
Americans worship your red, white and blue 


O beautiful flag! the wind nor the rain 

Has power to daunt you, no tempest can stain; 

You teach us our courage and strength to renew, 

You cheer failing hearts with your red, white and blue. 


O beautiful flag! our fathers have died 

To keep you aloft in your glory and pride; 
God grant that each one of us nothing may do 
To sully or lower your red, white and blue. 


Storyland Folk — 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 
O, bed’s the most beautiful place in the world 
And night is the jolliest time, 
For it’s then that I meet the dear children I know 
In story and nursery rhyme. 








The lamp is blown out and the velvety dark 
Is peopled with wee fairy folk: 

There’s dear Cinderella and Red Riding Hood 
Wrapped up in her little red cloak; 


There’s little Tom Tucker and Jack Horner, too, 
Bo-peep in a terrible plight; 

And Wee Willie Winkie, who’s my greatest friend; 

We go for a ride ev’ry night. 


He rides on a unicorn; I have the horse 
From Banbury Cross, and we go 

To Storyland, where ev’rybody is rich, 
They’re al] kings and queens there, you know. 


But how we come back and where Wee Willie goes, 
It’s difficult, really, to say; 

Next thing I remember I’m lying in bed, 
The sun’s shining in and it’s day. 
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Fifteen Nationalities Under One Flag — All in the Great Melting-pot, Our Public Schools 


February 1919 








(See page 120) 


: The following nationalities are represented in this picture of one class of our public schools; American (1 only), French, English, Irish, Scotch, German, Syrian, Polish, 
Lithuanian, Danish, Jewish, Egyptian (born in Alexandria), [talian (born in Italy), Greek (born in Greece), Russian (2 born inRussia). Now, all Americans, under one flag, 


learning to be loyal and true citizens. 


Story of 


the Flag 


As Presented by a First Grade in Walla Walla, Wash. 


Lorena C. Daniel 


(The children should be seated on the floor or primary chairs in a 
free, natural manner. Each child holds a flag in his lap. Every child 
in the room can have a part in this little dramatization.) 


Lester Boys and girls, have you any brothers in the 
army? 

All I havea brother in France. So have I. My daddy 
isthere. My brother is in the navy, etc. 

Lester 1 wish I could be a soldier. I’d want to be an 
American soldier, too. Wouldn’t you? 

All Oh, yes! 

Lester Yes, we have the best country of all and the 
prettiest flag, too, I think. If you could have picked out 
the flag for our country, what kind would it have been? 

All Oh, the red, white and blue! 

Lester So would I. The Stars and Stripes is the best 
flag of all. 


(All sing the first stanza — without chorus — of “There 
are Many Flags in Many Lands.” On last phrase of the 
stanza, wave flags in front of face.) 


Lillie 1 know who made the first flag. 

All Who? 

Lillie Betsy Ross. 

All Tell us about it? 

Lillie A long time ago, our country belonged, to Eng- 
land and used England’s flag. After a while, there was a 
war with England. George Washington, the commander 
of the army, said there should be a new flag for the new 
country. So he asked Betsy Ross to make it. The new 
flag had thirteen red and and white stripes and thirteen 
white stars on a blue field. 

Ward But our flag is not like that now. 
Lillie, I know, but then there were only thirteen colonies 
states, so there were only thirteen stars. 


Willie I know how many stars there are on our flag 
now. There are forty-eight, because there are forty-eight 
states. The thirteen stripes stand for the first thirteen 
states. 

Walter That was a lucky thirteen that time, wasn’t it? 

Esther Iwish { could make a flag. 


(Lucile repeats the second stanza of “There are Many 
Flags in Many Lands.’’) 


All How? 
(Lucile repeats third stanza.) 


All Wouldn’t that be pretty! 
Leona What would you do for the red and white? 


(Lucile repeats fourth stanza.) 


LaDelle That would be a pretty flag: Red from a rai 
bow, white from a cloud and blue from the sky. Why, ® 
have our flag right up in the sky! 

Walter I know what those colors mean. Red means i 
be brave, white means to be pure and blue means to 
true. And that is what I want to be. 

All SodoI Ido,too! (Etc.) 

Raymond We must all be brave, pure and true if thi 
is what our flag means. 


(All sing the last stanza of “There are Many Flags.” 
chorus, rise and wave flags to rhythm of the song. On 
last phrase, wave flags high above heads. Repeat the cho 
same as before, but with more life and feeling.) 
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Our Own Red, White and Blue 


N. S. SCHNEIDER 
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Where the stars are shining through, 
And use it, just as it is on high.. 
For my stars and fiela of blue. 
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we and white stars too, 


our own red, white and blue. 

















I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
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Then I’d want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright; 

And put them together, side by side, 
For my stripes of read and white. 


We shall love the Stars and Stripes, 
And we mean to be ever true 

To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 
The Red, the White, the Blue. 
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A very attractive effect will be produced if the drawn curtain reveals 
the six little girls seated naturally, in a circle, knitting, sewing and 
chatting sociably together. As the play opens, the first girl starts 
to hum the tune of “My Country,’tis of Thee.” As the various 
historic characters enter, they are met and welcomed by one of the 
little girls, as designated. All leads to the climax, when patriotic 
songs are sung about the unfurled flag. A picturesque costuming 
with care as to coloring makes the effect very attractive. 


Nore All numbers refer to characters of little girls, all letters 
refer to special characters as designated. 


1 La la la, la la-la! There I am singing ‘‘ America” 
again! 

2 Well, no wonder! We sing it so much at school and 
everywhere these days! 

3 Well, you couldn’t sing a better song. 

4 I should say nct! 

5 Our country is the finest country on earth. 

6 It surely is. 

5 It is one of the largest countries, too, and father 
told me it had more than one hundred million people in it. 
I’m glad I’m an American. 

Hurrah for America! 

Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes! 
Hurrah for Old Glory! 

Hurrah for Uncle Sam! 

Hurrah for the Goddess of Liberty! 
Hurrah for the United States! 


Ne SG OIG ee bo 


(Enter Fairy of “Long Ago’’) 


3 How sleepy I am! 
2 Soam I. What is the matter with us? 


(Fairy waves her magic wand over each little girl, who falls 
asleep as she is touched. Meanwhile she sings softly) 





Sleep, little Sister, for you shall go 
To the pleasant land of Long Ago. 


(Outside the children softly sing ““America.”” Number four 
aises her head and listens. Then she says) 


Your Land and My Land 
(A playette to be given by twenty children) 
: Elizabeth Reese Little 


to fight for the freedom of this wonderful country. 
came the first President of these United States. 











4 I hear music. 

6 What did you say? I must have been asleep. 

3 So have I. 

5 So have I. 

2 So have I. 

1 Well, you will all have to get awake now, for here 
comes some one up the path. (Rises and advances to med 
the new-comer) Pray, fair sir, who are you? 

Christopher Columbus I come from the time of Long 
Ago. America was not known then, byt men wanted to 
find a short way to India. I thought I would find one, 
so for many months I sailed the seas. Finally we touched 
land, but it proved to be not India on which we landed, 
but a new land — it was, America. I was its discoverer. 

1 You discovered America? Then you must be Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

(All repeat in concert) In 1492 Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue. 


C. C. Yes, that is my name and America is the land 
which I discovered. 


3 America is your land? It is our land, too. 


All Your flag and my flag 
And oh, how much it holds, 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds. 


2 Who is coming now? Welcome, worthy gentleman. 


May I ask who you may be? 


George Washington In times past, it was my privilege 
I be- 


2 Yes, yes, George Washington! 


All First in war, first in peace, 
First in the hearts of his countrymen. 


1 This lady must be Martha Washington, the first lady 


of the land. 
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Lady Washington You have guessed right, my child. 
1 We feel honored at your gracious company. 
G. W. and L. W. We feel it a privilege to be with 
you. 

3 Tarry here, while I fetch something to refresh you. 


(Goes out and returns with a tray with coffee and ca‘es) 


3 Iam sure you will enjoy some of this nice cake and a 
sip of coffee. 

G. W. Thanks for your kindness. 

1 Who can this strange-looking lady be, who is coming 
up the path? 

6 What a sweet, quaint, dear thing she is! 

3 Hush, here she is! 

Betsy Ross Oh, how tired I am! 

3 Ibid you welcome, gentle Dame, you must be weary. 
Will you not come in and rest awhile? 

B. R. That I will, for I have traveled far from the 
Land of Long Ago and am very tired. 

3 Weare glad to have you asour guest. 
know who you are. 

B. R. Iam sure you will guess my name when I show 
you what I have brought with me. I lived in Philadelphia 
long ago and was proud to serve my country thus: 


But we do not 


(She draws out a large American flag) 


3 Oh, you are Betsy Ross! 

4 How delightful! 

3 We have just been studying in school about the way 
you made the first American flag. 


All (sing) And the Star-Spangled Banner, in triumph 
shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 


4 I see some one else coming. 

Benjamin Franklin Ibid you “Good-morning.” 

4 Welcome, kind sir, what may I do to serve you? 

B. F. I am weary and would like to rest awhile. It 
was in a Quaker Meeting House that I found the first 
shelter and rest in Philadelphia, when I came here long ago. 
I feel as if I had again dropped in among friends. Phila- 
delphia was my home in those days long gone; I loved it 
and labored diligently for it. 

4 [wish I knew your name. 

B. F. I was the founder of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; can you guess now? 

4 I know now; Benjamin Franklin. 


Ben Franklin was his name 
Tho’ not unknown to fame, 
The founder first was he 
Of the University. 


All (sing) 


(Use tune as given in song book of University of Pennsyl- 
vania) 


6 Here comes more company. 

5 What a wonderful day we are having! 

4 What a strange-looking man this is and isn’t he 
homely? 

1 Yes, but just see what a kind and noble face he has! 

2 I wonder why he looks so sad. 

5 Welcome, stranger! Rest with us awhile. 


Abraham Lincoln ‘Thanks for your courtesy, I will. 

5 Would you think us very rude if we asked you whom 
we are entertaining? 

A. L. Many years ago, there was a great Civil War. 
North and South met. One fought for and one against 
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slavery. I was the President of the United States at the 
time. I made it my chief aim to save the Union. To-day, 
the Stars and Stripes float over both North and South. 
The Union was saved. 

5 We all know you must be Abraham Lincoln. 


All The one flag — the great flag — 
The flag for me and you, 
Glorified all else beside — 


The red, the white, the blue. 


6 Iam sure this must be Mr. Longfellow who is at the 
gate, for he looks just like the picture at school. 

1 Come in, Mr. Longfellow; everybody loves our Ameri- 
can poet. 

2 Come join our circle of friends. 

3 I remember you wrote about our country in your 
poem, “The Building of the Ship.” 

All (recite) Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union strong and great! 

6 Look who comes now. 

4 He looks just like the statue I saw in Boston. 

6 Hush! listen to what he is saying. 

Horace Mann WDo you like to go to school? 

6 Yes, we like it very much. 


H. M. Let me see your reading book. 
2 Hereitis. (Hands him the Horace Mann Reader.) 
H. M. The Horace Mann Reader. W26Gll, well, that is 


my name! Did you ever hear of me? 

6 My teacher says they called you the Founder of 
American Schools. 

H. M. Yes, I spent most of my life making schools and 
colleges better for boys and girls. 

William Penn Will you allow me to join you? 
the founder of Pennsylvania. 

1 Yes indeed, William Penn. Come in. 

Ulysses Grant Iam Ulysses S. Grant, the great general 
of the Civil jWar. I, too, have come to do honor to 
America 

2 We welcome you. 

Thomas Jefferson My name is Thomas Jefferson. Men 
call me the Father of the Declaration of Independence. 
Your company would not be complete without me. 

3 Weare so glad to have you! 


l am 


(Enter Uncle Sam and the Goddess of Liberty) 


3 And welcome to you, Uncle Sam, and to you, Goddes 
of Liberty! 

4 It seems to me that everybody has loved our land 
and worked hard to make it better. 

5 I think we ought to do our best, too, and try to make 
it the noblest land in all the world. 

6 Yes, we will all try to do our part. 


(At this point the children all group themselves about the 
American flag, which is held at either end by the Goddess of 
Liberty and Uncle Sam, and after repeating the pledge, join 
in singing and reciting patriotic verses.) 


(Pledge to be recited by all) 


[ pledge allegiance to my flag, 

And to the Republic for which it stands; 
One nation indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all. 


(Concert recitation of poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit, “ Your 
Flag and My Flag.’’) 


(This recitation should be followed by flag or patriotac songs. 
Close with “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’’) 
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Ideas to Try 


A Valentine Sand-table 
Belle P. Eadies 


The table was covered with white drawing paper. A 
large running Cupid was made out of red cardboard and 
placed in center of the table. Five large red hearts were 
put in each corner. Cupid drove the hearts with red 
yarn reins. Smaller Cupids, hearts and arrows were placed 
here and there over the white paper on the surface of table. 
f A large white dove carrying a red heart was suspended 
above the head of the large Cupid. Smaller white doves 
carrying red hearts were also suspended with the large 
dove above the table. The blackboard pointers covered 
with white crepe paper were placed in each corner and 
used as supports for strings to hang the doves from. The 
smaller doves were hung with short and long lengths of 
strings which were fastened to the horizontal strings tied 
to pointers. 

Bunting was draped around the outside of table. 

The wall behind the table was decorated with valen- 
tines made by the children. This was a very pretty and 
attractive table. 





Language Work with Pictures 
Lydia Margaret Wilbur 


Some of the most valuable language lessons in the First 
Grade are those based on pictures — not Picture Study, 
as an appreciation lesson, but work in English and expres- 
sion. 

It goes without saying that all children are interested 
in pictures. I use a great many in my school work, and 
use them in many different ways. Before asking, or ex- 
pecting, anything from the children in the way of express- 
ing their thoughts about a given picture, I call their at- 
tention to the pictures about the room, those I use in the 
Reading Lesson, and those in the Picture Books and Scrap 
Books, suggesting incidentally that nearly every picture 
has a story of some kind in it. 

Then, one day, I take a picture with which the children 
are familiar and begin my first English lesson with them. 
It is never a very pretentious lesson—HI pay very little 
attention to mistakes in the use of English, and often I 
am the only person in the room who really hears what a 
child may be saying. Each child in turn comes to me, 
looks at the picture as long as he likes, and then tells me 
something about it. Some children are very timid at 
this stage of the work; but by keeping a list of the chil- 
dren’s names on the blackboard and checking each name 
as the child recites, even the most self-conscious are in- 
duced to try. The children never lost interest in this 
list of names, which is kept on the board until all the work 
to be derived from any one picture is completed, and they 
usually count up their marks after every lesson. 

After everyone has had a turn at telling something about 
the picture we have a conversation lesson, locating the 
setting, discussing the action, and choosing names for 
the different characters. It is a good opportunity for 
review of the preceding lesson, and gives the less confident 
a chance to try again. 

The next day’s work consists of finding good names 
for the picture. Thi’ is rather difficult at first; but it is 
remarkable what suitable names the children will think 
of with a little help from skillful questions. The best 
names chosen are written on the blackboard and the picture 
hung near them. At the close of the lesson I tell the real 
name of the picture and write it beside the others. But 
I must confess that the children invariably prefer some 
one of their own selection. 


The final lesson is telling stories about the picture. I 
usually give them a few sentences at first, as — “You 
might begin by saying ‘I know a little girl’ or ‘One summer 
day’ or ‘Billie is a little boy who lives ’’ — anything to 
get the children started. I ask each child to come close 
to the picture where he can glance at it occasionally, while 
telling his story. Of course the stories are very crude at 
first, but as long as any child is the least self-conscious 
I make no attempt to criticise or correct. But the chil- 
dren are usually eager to try, for their imaginations are 
at work by this time; and besides they like to add to their 
collection of marks. It gives them a feeling of having 
accomplished something. 

I find it better to keep a mental list of mistakes in the 
use of English and correct them at another time rather 
than to interrupt the story work. If a child can tell a 
story of five sentences, make a fairly good beginning, and 
know when he has finished, that is sufficient for several 
weeks or more. But at the end of the year the majority 
of the children are capable of constructing remarkably 
good picture stories, with flights of the imagination that 
are a joy to listen to, and telling them without a trace of 
embarrassment or self-consciousness. 

Pictures with a good deal of life and action are best for 
this work; and of course the copy must be large enough 
for all the class to see well. 





Devices for Reading 
Lucile Hazard 


Card System 


For Reading in the First Grade we learn each other’s 
names. Each child’s name is written upon white card- 
board, six by nine inches, with black crayola. 

Place ten cards in a row upon the blackboard ledge. 
Any child who can call those ten in a loud, clear voice is 
captain of that division. He gives his soldiers a reader 
and shows them how to stand erect and hold the book 
correctly. A corporal is appointed to tell the hard words. 
He won his office by reason of the fact that he never missed 
a word in the individual drill for officers. 

After reading, this division takes a short march. For 
seat work the cards are used for a writing lesson. For 
example: 

Arthur stands erect. 

Belle keeps the place. 


Song System 


For Reading in the First Grade we have the words of a 
song upon the blackboard. For example: 


(Tune — “Oh. Do You Know the Muffin Man?’’) 


“Oh, do you know who reads the best, 
Reads the best, reads the best, 
Oh, do you know who reads the best 
In our first grade to-day?” 


“Oh, yes, we know who reads the best, 
Reads the best, reads the best, 
Oh, yes, we know who reads the best 
It’s great big Johnny Jones.” 


’ 


Who stands the best, etc. 


Who sits the best, etc. 
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Goggles for Reading 

It isan honor to wear bright construction paper goggles. 
The children who make them wish to see to keep the place 
better. We draw around the paste jars placing three in 
a row. The center jar is drawn only half around. This 
is for the nose piece. Add an extra line around the outside 
one half inch from all first lines. Add ear pieces free hand 
and cut out carefully. 





Stage Costume “Embroideries” 


Lee McCrae 


Most effective costumes for the stage may be made of 
cheap white muslin or cheesecloth with heavily stenciled 
borders or panels that under an artificial light and at a 
short distance look like the richest embroideries. This 
decoration may be done quickly with common colored 
crayons and done to stay by merely passing a hot iron over 
the chalked on patterns. 

The garment should be completely made, then, using 
a stencil or free hand work, draw on the desired pattern 
in gorgeous hues. Pass the iron over it and the crayon 
will not rub off or soil the draperies. Many art teachers 
know this, but not all who must contrive and manage 
their own entertainments. 





Try These 


Pearl L. Torgerson 


Children like secrets, consequently, this plan works 
very well with them. Every Friday I hand them each 
a little note from myself in which I praise, encourage or 
reprimand them. Little personal deficiencies are brought 
to their notice in a way which really does them good and 
how they strive to get and deserve notes that they can 
be proud of and can take home to their mothers. This 
has been very effective in many respects in my work. 





Speeding Up the Accuracy 
Clara K. Finch 


Can anything keep the multiplication table from being 
monotonous? ‘The teacher must drill long and seriously 
after the children are sure they “know them all,” and 
drill on a thing they think they know is quite sure to 
be both laborious and tiresome. Much fun and interest 
were developed with the tables and the forty-five com- 
binations with this little plan. 

The class was divided into two competing sections, 
known in this instance as the Aviators and the Sailors. 

Five problems, all in multiplication, division or addition, 
as the teacher might decide, were placed on the board. 
Both divisions worked these problems on paper as rapidly 
as possible. These papers were brought to the teacher’s 
desk as soon as finished. Those finished in eight minutes 
were put in one pile, those in ten minutes in another pile, 
and those requiring more than ten minutes in a third pile. 
When time was called, all unfinished papers were handed 
in. When these papers were marked, all 100’s in the first 
pile were marked 300 and counted 300 points for the child 
winning it and for his side. All correct papers in the 
second pile were marked 200 and counted 200 points. 
In the last pile all perfect papers were marked 100 and 
counted that much for the winner and his side. 

No grade less than 100 was kept on the Score Card. This 
spurred up the child who was satisfied to get 80 or 90. 
In the grade book, however, a strict record of al] grades was 
kept, so that the progress or lack of it might be noted. 
At first we did not count neatness, but as soon as everyone 
became enthusiastic we fined for untidiness, lack of arrange- 
ment, careless figures, etc., according to the ability of the 
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child. The child gaining the most points in one week was 
made Captain for the next week and was allowed to correct 
papers after the teacher had marked all 300’s, 200’s, and 
100’s. 

At the end of two weeks the number of papers in the 
300 pile had increased remarkably; at the end of two months 
inaccuracy had decreased just as remarkably. 

Any combination which a child did not know he might 
look up in a box of cards kept for that purpose. Having 
found the card, he might take it to his own desk until he 
had finished his work for the day, when he returned it to 
the box. The Captain usually kept track of these and in 
odd moments drilled on them. He knew that searching 
for a card took time and was likely to lessen the points for 
his side. 





Helpful Devices 
Lydia Toeger 


How many teachers get instant attention at dismissal 
time when they say, “In position, ready to go home”? 
I fear the number who do is rather limited. Many dif- 
ferent devices have been given and tried and here is another 
one which I have found the most successful. 

After giving the above command, glance over the room 
and notice the ones who obey. Then say, “Frank, Ruth 
and John are ready and may go.” Sometimes a whole 
row happens to obey the order on the instant. 

It is really a comical sight to see these favored few filing 
out with broad smiles, while the remaining pupils straighten 
up at attention and watch them with envious eyes. 

This method does not seem to grow old, assomany others 
do, but always meets with fresh response. Try it. 

The teaching of the tables seems a dull and lengthy 
process. But it can be made interesting and enjoyable 
for the children. 

After showing your class how to build the table of two 
by adding a two to each successive equality, allow each 
one to build his own and bring to you for correction. Much 
mental confusion in the upper grades may be avoided, if 
the tables are taught correctly at this point. Multipli- 
cation facts are more readily absorbed by third grade pupils 
if the tables are presented in this form: 2X1=2, 2X2=4, 
2X3=6, 2X4=8, 2X5=10, 2X6=12, 2X7=14, ete., 
rather than 1X2=2,22=4, 3X2=6,4X2=8, 5X2=10. 
They should therefore be expressed in this manner: 
two ones are two, two twos are four, two threes 
are six, two fours are eight, two fives are ten,etc. Much 
enthusiasm and rivalry may be aroused by the teacher 
timing each pupil while reciting. Some can say a table 
in ten seconds, but they must have the answers at their 
tongue’s end. 

If this method of timing is taken up with each new table 
studied, the following diagram, placed in a conspicuous 
place, will be of added interest. Names are ranked ae- 
cording to number of seconds taken. 


Rank in Table Table Table Table Table Table Table 


Class of 2 of 3 of 4 of 5 of 6 of 7 of 8 
Jacob 
First Zaidee Jacob Jacob Floy 
Ra mond 
Second Geneva Geneva Floy Jacob 
Geneva 


Third Floy Floy Geneva Mary 


Fourth Mary Zaidee Raymond Zaidee 
Fifth Bessie Mary dZaidee Audrey 
Sixth Edward Everett Mary Raymond 
Seventh Lillian Lillian Edward Lillian 
Eighth Audrey Edward Lillian Jake 


Jake 
Ninth Jake Take Everett Eve ett 
Tenth Everett Avdrey Audrey Edwar! 
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Something New for February 
Bessie Dixon 


S the days of this month pass, much of interest and 
lasting good may be given the pupils of the lower 
grades. Let the stories of Lincoln and Washington 
lead into a new channel this year. 

In studying about Lincoln, we find stories of his tender- 
ness for birds and animals. One of these stories is found 
in “Our Birds and Their Nestlings” by Walker. Tere 
are stories also that tell of Washington’s love for his 
dogs and horses. 

I hear you ask, “Why and how do you intend to deal 
with these stories?” Many boys delight in tying tin cans 
to dogs’ tails, in pulling pussy’s tail to hear her cry, in 
bragging how many birds they have killed with their 
bean shooters. This is not the true American spirit and 
we want our pupils to be Americans through and through. 
That is the “why” of this procedure. 

The “how” follows. Am I to be “preachy”? No. 
Give the stories portraying the love of these two great 
men for birds and animals. Then state the question, 
“Of what value are birds?” The children will give well 
thought out answers. Then remark, “It is no wonder 
that Lincoln wished to save the life of this baby bird.” 

Then ask the value of horses, dogs, cats, pigs and other 
animals seen in every day life Then remark that Wash- 
ington knew what faithful, valuable friends his dogs and 
horses were. Right here would be a good place to tell 
the children about Senator George Vest’s “Tribute to the 
Dog.” They will appreciate it and will surprise their 
elders by repeating it. 

Come down to the present day by asking, ‘Do you know 
that our soldiers and the soldiers of our allies are loving 
and praising animals to-day? Would you like to know 
how these animals are doing their bit to help win the war?”’ 
Then proceed to tell them stories based upon the follow- 
ing articles. 

“ Animal Intelligence Aids the Allies’’ — Kansas City Star 
of Sunday, Apri 7, 1918. 

“Mascots Almost Deserve a Place on the Army Pay- 
roll” —Kansas City Star of Friday, August 16,1918. (This 
is copied from the National Humane Review.) 

The worth of these animals and the fact that the brave, 
noble soldiers love and defend them, will make a lasting 
impression on many a thoughtless boy or girl. Even the 
pig will be regarded in a new light, for there is “The Smile” 
that sensed the German Airmen long before they could 
beseen. Then there is “ Wee-Wee,” a cat from the wharves 
of Philadelphia, who tells that the Germans are coming 
long before anything can be heard at the listening posts. 
“Bobby Burns,” a collie from Carolina, and Jimmy, the 
ant-eater, have gone through battles with their owners. 
Then there are parrots, pheasants, wolves, foxes, goats, 
bears, kangaroos, ducks and roosters that have done much 
in the service. 

After telling these stories, you will notice a different 
attitude toward animals and birds. Listen to the things 
they will have to tell you day after day and watch the things 
they do. Then you will realize the good of this line of 
work. , 

Make a poster after completing the work. Paste the 
two headings from the Kansas City Star of April 7 and 
August 16 at the top of the poster. Let the children find 
the picture of a white pig, place it on the poster and under 
it place the name, “The Smile.” Let them find a picture 
which they think looks like the description of ‘“‘Wee-Wee” 
and mount that. And don’t forget “Bobby Burns,” 
“Jimmy,” a parrot, a pheasant, a wolf, a fox, a goat, a 
bear, a kangaroo, a duck and a rooster. Put the poster 

in the front of the room and the children will point with 
pride to the dumb friends who cheered our soldiers 
and did brave deeds also. If we can get the “little 
Yanks” to love and protect animals and birds as the big 
Yanks at the front did, there will be no need for 
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Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in our 
great United States. Use the material we have for a basis 
and start this month. You will be doing your bit. 





Our Valentine Celebration 
Dorothy H. Sage 


LEASE, Miss Sage, may we have a Valentine 
Post Office like we had in Miss Morton’s room 
last year?” asked one of my blackboard monitors, 
as she went past my desk, with an armful of 

brushes, during the morning recess.4 

I glanced at the bright, smiling face before me, and,I 
knew in a mimute that last year’s Valentine celebration 
must have been something worth remembering, for Ivy’s 
eyes were looking longingly at me as if she feared that I 
might possibly refuse her request. : However, the pleading 
look changed to one of intense delight when I replied, 
“Why, yes, Ivy, if you think the others will enjoy it, too.” 

“Oh, I’m sure they will, Miss Sage, for we were talking 
about it before school this morning, and they were all 
hoping you would let us have one!” And away went Ivy 
to tell the joyful news to the occupants of the playground. 

As I walked home from school that afternoon, I wondered 
if I could not think up something new for Valentine Day 
that would give the boys and girls as much pleasure as 
od had evidently had last year from the Valentine Post 

ce. 

The result of my meditations was very satisfactory, for 
the next morning when I inquired how many would like to 
have a Valentine Party, every hand was raised immediately, 
and the bright sunshine outside was reflected on every face 
ro I proceeded to unfold my plans for celebrating Valentine 

ay. 

“We are going to have a real grown-up party,” I con- 
tinued. “TI shall be the hostess and you shall be my 
grown-up guests.” 

The idea of pretending to be grown-up people appealed 
instantly to all the pupils, for like all children, they were 
possessed with very lively imaginations and enjoyed playing 
“pretend games” more than anything else. 

During the next week they plied me constantly with 
questions about how they should act, all of which questions 
I answered very earnestly, and so gave them many little 
extra lessons in manners and deportment. 

On the evening of February the thirteenth, I drove into 
town and purchased some fancy biscuits and two dozen 
oranges. The children made candy at home and brought 
it to school the next morning, and these were all the refresh- 
ments necessary. 

At our little informal talk, which we always had right 
after the opening exercises, I gave the children a little 
training as to what they should say and how they should 
act when they were introduced to strangers, and also how 
to introduce people themselves. During those ten minutes 
that morning they paid rapt attention, as I told them they 
would need to know these things when they came to the 
Valentine Party in the afternoon. 

At recess that afternoon I sent all the pupils outside and 
rapidly proceeded to make a few simple preparations for 
the entertainment of my guests. [ laid a strip of carpet 
(borrowed for the occasion) down the middle of the room 
between the two rows of desks, so that by a great stretch 
of the imagination we could imagine we were walking on 
a beautiful Brussels carpet in the drawing room of some 
large mansion! Along the blackboard ledges, under black- 
board brushes, on window ledges and in the iron work of 
the children’s desks I hid several peanuts, ready for a 
regular old-fashioned ‘‘peanut-hunt.” I placed the ‘‘refresh- 
ments” on picnic plates covered with valentine paper 
napkins and then rang the bell that my guests might begin 
to arrive. 

They came in groups of twos and threes, knocked at the 
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jor and, upon bein,; admitted, greeted their hostess in a 
xy refined and polite manner. As each group arrived, 
jntroduced them to the others as perfect strangers, and 
ys they entered the “drawing room” I heard one of my 
oior pupils say to her companion, “Have you met my 
fend, Miss Sargent?” and upon receiving a negative reply 
khe walked towards another group of young “ladies,” 
ought back her friend,*«Miss Sargent, and made the 
necessary introductions in the most accomplished manner. 

When my guests were assembled, I gave each one half a 

r heart, and by matching these each found a partner 
for the afternoon. The peanut hunt was the first thing 
mn my program of entertainment, and after all the peanuts 
had been discovered and the winning couple presented with 
4 suitable reward, the peanuts were rapidly demolished 
and each guest did his best to keep the ball of conversation 
rlling, and many and varied were the topics discussed, 
for they had been warned beforehand of the necessity of 
laving one or two interesting subjects to talk about, with 
no slang or incorrect English sandwiched in.: This was a 
practical test of their powers of oral composition, although 
df course they did not recognize it in that disguise. 

The next half hour was spent in various games, such as 
putting puzzle hearts together, drawing hearts on the black- 
board with the left hand and opening the contents of the 
Valentine Post Office. Refreshments were then served in 
buffet style —the “gentlemen” serving the “ladies” — 
ad although some of the gentlemen were doing it for the 
frst time, they acquitted themselves very creditably. 
While refreshments were being served, I pinned on the 
back of each guest the name of some character we had been 
studying in history, and for the younger pupils, the name 
of some animal studied in connection with nature study 
kssons. From the way the others spoke to him, each 
guest endeavored to find out what or whom he himself 
represented. ‘This was an instructive, as well as an enter- 
taining device, and I saw many wrinkled brows caused 
by the strenuous efforts of some of the “inattentive” 
pupils, to remember what they had heard about Henry VIII, 
or Laura Secord, so that they might join in the fun of 
tulkking to the ones who represented those characters. 

We had agreed that our party should end at 5.30 P. m., 
s that all might reach home in time for the regular meal, 
md when the hands of the clock neared that hour the 
mests began to take their departure, with appropriate 
mmarks to their hostess expressing their enjoyment of the 
titernoon. 

To the children that Valentine Day was merely “the 
gandest time they ever had,” as one of the mothers told 
me the following week, but she_ herself realized that her 
thildren had received a practical lesson in those things 
hich are so often neglected in our endeavors to cram our 
pupils’ heads full of book knowledge, in order that they 
may pass examinations, whilst we forget that no matter 
how clever a man may be, he is greatly handicapped both 
n social and business life if his manners are those of a 
savage. And after all, is not the great aim of all our educa- 
ion to fit our boys and girls to take their place amongst 
the critica) ~~ze of their fellow men, and to gain the respect 

nd confidence of those with whom they work, that they 
may help this world of ours on in its course towards all that 

BS noble and good? 





The Artesia Record 


Verna Holmes 


Have a set of loose leaves cut from old attendance books, 
id on these keep the attendance record for each month. 
this saves the trouble of having the large book out on 
he desk each day as well as keeping the permanent record 
ha neater form. On the backs of these loose pages, or 
fn the plan book, keep a record of monitors, text-book 
‘ord, and examination results for ready reference. 
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“Safety First” Dramatization 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 


NE of the surest ways to impress a thing upon a 
child’s mind is to turn it into action, in other words, 


to dramatize it. The little “safety first” plays 

outlined below were done ky first grade children 
and the children who took part in them were not only made 
aware of their personal responsibility, but carried the lessons 
into their homes and out into the streets with them. They 
learned what to do in certain common emergencies, the 
simplest elements of first aid, traffic rules, danger signals 
and when possible, illustrated what they had learned. 

They painted a red flag and printed under it “Danger,” 
and they copied a poison label with ink and brush and 
learned that they must never touch anything bearing the 
sign, “Poison.” 

Before acting out the little plays, the teacher discussed 
with the class certain common incidents and how to prevent 
them, questioned different pupils as to what they would 
do in certain emergencies, and those giving the most sensible 
and intelligent answers were allowed to take part. 

In the game of “Crossing the Street,’’ some of the chil- 
dren were street cars,some were automobiles, some, heavy 
trucks, which must keep close to the curb, and some were 
people wishing to cross the street. A traffic officer stood 
at the intersection of the car tracks and the small “cop” 
was most severe with the unlucky motorists who did not 
notice or obey his signals. Those pedestrians who wished 
to cross the street followed the rule, “Look both ways 
before you leave the curb, look to the left until you reach 
the middle of the street, then look to the right.”’ 

“Books on the Stairs’? was a simple object lesson. 
One of the little girls took the part of a busy housewife, 
who finding some books which ought to be taken upstairs, 
decides to leave them on the back stairs and take them up 
later. She forgets all about them and in the evening, after 
putting the children to bed, starts down the back stairs, 
trips on the books and falls headlong. She is badly shaken 
up and while the family runs to help her, she vows never 
to leave anything on the back stairs again. 

“The Live Wire’’ was the most popular game. A piece 
of wire was placed on the floor to represent a live wire 
and several different groups illustrated different ways of 
treating the wire. The first boy who came along picked 
it up and of course it was necessary to send for an ambu- 
lance and rush him to the hospital. 

The second child said: 

“That might be a live wire; I won’t touch it,” and passed 
on. The next child told his little sister to watch and not 
let anyone touch it while he ran to tell the people in the 
nearest house. Another child, upon seeing it, ran to tell 
a policeman, who immediately called up the Railway and 
Light Company. The office was in another part of the 
room and an appropriate conversation took place over 
imaginary telephone lines. Still another child ran to a 
nearby store and telephoned himself. Any child who had 
a suggestion was allowed to try it out, and the class decided 
whether or not he had acted wisely. The hero was, of 
course, the child who was able to telephone for himself and 
give the location of the fallen wire accurately enough so 
that a repair man might be sent to the place without 
delay. 

The game of “The Icy Sidewalk’’ showed several house- 
holders and the way in which they cared for their sidewalks 
when covered with ice. One put salt on his, another ashes, 
a third chopped all the ice off and cleaned it thoroughly, 
while still another wouldn’t touch his. A man came along, 
fell and broke his arm, was taken to the hospital, sent for 
his lawyer and began suit against the careless house- 
holder. 

Many other dramatizations will suggest themselves to 
the resourceful teacher and will prove practical as well as 
enjoyable. 
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Marching on, marching on, 

Like a true soldier born, 

Ever brave, ever just, ever true, 

To the roll of a drum 

With a promptness we come, 

Marching on with the red, white and blue.’’ 


At this point the line may halt at the given command 
and the soldiers give the flag salute and then march 


“Our dear flag we salute, 
Each brave son a recruit, 
For our God and our flag and our land. 
Peal the bells, roll the drum, 
All our foes will succumb, 
When our captain now takes the command. 


“Hail the flag, far and wide, 
Wave in grandeur and pride, 
As we pledge now our love ever true, 
et ad We will ever unite 
March of Soldiers For our God and the right, 
And all hail to the red, white and blue.”’ 


F ebruary Games One of the children was the fortunate possessor of , 


real pony. Once the captain rode on his pony at the hea 
Annebelle R. Bucknam of the line of ot ty and gave the sn ce And 
Cheer, cheer we the flag of the nation! once he gallantly allowed one of the little girls to ride m 
On liberty’s breezes unfurled; his pony, and lead the procession. This was only reasonabk 
ss of manhood’s creation, since half of the recruits were girls. Later each child was 
e pilot of peace to the world. “ : 
allowed a little ride around the yard on the pony, who en 
Raise the flag that our fathers undaunted joyed it all as much as the children. 
Proclaimed, when the nation was new, Any little extra novelty like this makes a variety and 
— float for the freedom they planted, is always thoroughly enjoyed by the children. Of courg 
And be to the right ever true. = a See ‘ 
it is not feasible to have a pony in the school yard often, 
but if it is tried even once, it is interesting to notice that 
the children refer with great pleasure to that time, and 
will remember it much longer than the ordinary marc. 
ing. 
The soldiers may all carry flags and wear caps, or just 
carry imaginary guns. 
(Continued on page 120) 





February is especially a month of patriotism. The 
smallest children are enthusiastic over the stories not only 
of Washington and Lincoln, but also of our present day 
heroes. All children are delighted to play soldiers, march- 
ing and obeying commands, carrying flags or imaginary 
guns, even as they have seen soldiers, perhaps fathers 
and older brothers, drilling and marching. 

Above all things, children enjoy processions. This is 
especially true at this time when it is not an uncommon 
sight to see many soldiers marching. 

The children choose a leader or captain. He may assign 
the parts for the band, the color bearer, etc. The band 
may be just a drummer boy with a real drum, or a full 
band with imaginary instruments. 

Have the procession out -of-doors if the weather permits. 
There the children may sing and wave flags as they march 
areund the playground, using music of “Tramp, tramp.” 


“Sing of men who are brave, 
Wave your flags, let them wave, 
Wave the red and the white and the blue. 
To the heroes we love, 
And our dear flag above, 
We will ever be loyal and true. 


“Wave your flags, let them wave, 
For our heroes so brave, 
To each name we'll be loyal and true, 
For each star and each stripe, 
For our God and the right, 
Wave the,red and the white and the blue. 


Seaport orem Ses Se 


“As the drums long ago 
Called to war soldiers brave, 
There to fight for our land grand and free, 
Now to-day drums may call, 
In the strife do not fall, neti 
From our own duties we’ll never flee. isiediten thin Pecmmaden 
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OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
tion. We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


YOUR FLAG 


ags of our Allies 


EE! 


StaTE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION 
or INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom it may concern. 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I 
personally know the members of this firm and can gay 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 

















OFFER NO. I 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 


and James Whitcomb Riley. They are | 


beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations who are fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U.S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for all 
practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing 
“‘The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colori 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we ill send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 














MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send me post paid Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 
soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges 

repaid 
. (State the number of offer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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The Captain of the Company 


February Games 


(Continued from page 118) 
The smaller children may sing any of the numerous 
simple flag songs as they march, or the following: 


“Left, right, left, right, here we go, 
We are soldiers in a row; 
Left, right, left, right, marching free, 
A soldier’s life is the life for me.” 


In many schools this is more profitable and interesting 
because of the fact that so many different nationalities 
are represented, sometimes as many as twelve or fifteen 
in one room of children. (See page 110.) These little ones 
are now in the great melting-pot of our land, the public 
school, but they are to be our future loyal citizens. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to these early lessons 
in patriotism, prompt obedience to. law, and loyalty to 
our flag and all for which it stands. 

After the games and marching the children play that 
returning to the room is going into camp. Here for later 
recreation the smallest children build forts, defences and 
walls with blocks, and push toy or imaginary soldiers “Over 
the top.” Older children with pencils or scissors like 
to illustrate freehand soldiers, pony and tents. 

Tell the children that the soldiers are trained to obey 
orders at once and with exactness. This little game or 
exercise will help them to think quickly and to obey in- 
stantly as a result of the rapid thinking. 

At first the teacher should lead until the children under- 
stand what is to be done. Then later choose a leader or 
captain. This child stands in front of the rows of children 
either in the room or on the playground. 

The children are told that when the leader says “ Do this, ” 
and shows them somé motion, they must all make that 
motion. But when he says “Do that,” the motion is 
not to be done. They must be keen to notice the form 
of command. 

The leader, as he illustrates motions, says, “Do this, 
do this.” Then suddenly showing another motion or 
action, he says “Do that.” Unless they think quickly 
the children will imitate that motion also, and then those 
children must step aside out of the ranks. 


The game is repeated until every child but one has had 
to step out. That one is the winner, and may choose 
the next game, or be the leader in the same game at another 
time. Before very long the children will not be easily 
misled. 

Use the following for a little exercise especially for Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Divide the children into groups. One 
asks the questions, and the other answers. Or the girls 
ask .he questions while one or all the boys answers. It 
may also be used as a dialogue, followed by placing a flag 
above a picture of Washington: 


What can the children add to the fame 
Of noble Washington’s good name? 
They can be truthful, loyal as he 

Who gained for us our liberty. 

How can they honor, praise him to-day, 
And bless his name in some bright way? 
Honor the flag, the freedom he won, 
Crowning the name of Washington. 


If public exercises are held for Washington’s birthday 
or for the Red Cross fund, use the above for the smaller 
children, and the following as a letter exercise for the older 
children. They hold large letters at their sides, which 
they raise in front of them as they recite their}lines. 


A Patriotic Alphabet 
is for America. 
Hail all hail to ner. 


is for our band, 
The best in any land. 


is for Canada. 
Extend glad hand to her. 


is for Democracy, 
And that means Libert:. 


“Do*this,” “Do that’" 


is for English, 
Fairness to all they wish. 


is for France, 
That*wasted land enhance. 


G is for gun, 
Makes theZenemy run. 


H_ is for haste,\ 
But not with waste. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Who Will Pay 
the Doctor 
the Nurse 

and the Board Bill? 


Edith A. Lathrop, Assistant 
in Rural Education, U.S. Bureau 
of Education, says: ‘“Iselected 
the T. C. U. because it gave me 
the benefits of both accident 
and sickness for a sum that 
other companies required for 


A Check 
From theT.CU. 
Will Look Good | 

To You 


Fred M. Hunter, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia,says: “The Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters are all right. 
[know personally the officersand 
management of the company. 
You can rely upon them abso- 


accident alone.” oo 7 lutely. Ihave apolicy, myself, 
’ with them.” 


That Has Been a Very Important Question with at least one-fourth of the School Teachers 
of America during the past few months. 


Many of Them Have Had Reason to thank their own thoughtfulness in making provision 
in advance for the Teachers Casualty Underwriters to help carry the financial burden of an attack of 
Influenza. 


Thousands of Others Have Had to Carry the burden alone, and to many of them this has been 
a real calamity. Teachers’ salaries, for the past few years, have been too inadequate to permit of the 
accumulation of much in the way of savings. 


Many Physicians Predict Another Serious Outbreak of Influenza in March. If it comes, 
it will catch many Teachers still unprotected — for too many are prone to put off until the future that which 
should be done to-day. 


Less Than Five Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


Every day we send checks to Teachers who have suffered accidents, or who have been taken ill, or who 
have been quarantined — to help pay for the loss of salary and for the extra expense incurred. 


This is a trifling sum—to pay for protection that will insure that you will receive a check from the 
T. C. U. when your time of need comes. Send the Coupon below for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
425 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEB. 








What the T. C. U. Will Do for You. 


nee tettes To the T. C. U. 

Tt will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disable oan . 

by Poking Accident. It will pay you $25.00 a month 425 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps I am a teacher and I am interested in 
you from work. It will pay operation benefits in addition tial aii p i. 

to other benefits. It will pay you a 20% increase in sick nowing about your Protective Benefits. 
benefits for two months when you are confined to an estab- Send me the whole story and booklet of 
lished hospital. It provides operation benefits in addition testimonials. 

to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you 
$50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to 
$1500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 
All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 
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SAILORS’ MARCH 


2 steps in a bar, 
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~The Play School 


(Continued from page 77) 


the study of plants and animals into 
the background, making it contribute 
to the real purpose of understanding 
human life. 

“Language expression is provided for 
through the telling of stories and relating 
personal experiences. As the experiences 
are told t e teachers write them down and 
they are kept as a part of the child’s record 
with his drawings, which are filed chrono- 
logically. The question of reading and 
writing for little children is a baffling 
one. It may be necessary to determine, 
while the children are very young, which 
are destined to have difficulties in the 
use of symbols and to direct their atten- 
tion to the use of symbols in their play 
schemes. 

“Acquiring the technique of reading 
and writing has been met in one group 
by requiring a half-hour per day of directed 
effort. Several children have learned 
without more time. The approach to 
arithmetic has been very simple in connec- 
tion with bench work and the carrying 
on of a real store with real money as 
a medium of exchange. 

“Of the many things toward which we 
think our plan of work is extending, we 
are particularly encouraged in the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the imagination. 
The children are using this so constantly 
that it escapes observation. Not even 
the youngest child carries out imitative 
processes to any extent. He diverges 
and in so doing comes as near creation 
as possible. I believe that he will go 
through life with an impulse to antici- 
pate, plan, imagine, imitate, or whatever 
one may choose to call this quality.” 

The “experiment” in education has 
referred in the past to the teacher, not 
to the children. There have been, also, 
innumerable experiments on the children 
in methods of teaching reading, shop 
work, music, writing and nature study. 
But the Play School recognizes the place 
of experimentation in the schools, put- 
ting it into the hands of the child, who 
transforms the crude material of experi- 
ence, through its medium, into the per- 
manent stuff of constructive~ activity 
and social adaptation. 


The Miessner 


Tue Litrite Prano WITH A Bic Tone 
was advertised in the September and 
October numbers of Primary Epucation. 
This piano stands only three feet seven 
inches high, light in weight, but big in 
tone. The ideal school piano. It will 
be exhibited in Chicago at the N. E. A. 
Convention February 24-March Ist. If 
you are not contemplating being at this 
Convention, ask your superintendent to 
be sure and see it. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as'much regularity. Don’t 
your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
wo drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses-— or who use their eyes constantly —~ will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 


Great Difference in Cost 
Think of the difference in cost between 
taking a professionally prescribed medi- 
cine and taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. You 
know that ordinarily it is considerable. 
In times like these, everybody should 
be economical, it is well worth saving. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla affords the least 
expensive of all treatments for the common 


everyday diseases or ailments of the 
blood, stomach, liver or kidneys. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is prepared by 
skilled pharmacists in one of the largest 
and best equipped laboratories in the 
world, is wonderfully successful and 
highly recommended to those who would 
recover health and strength with the 
minimum necessary outlay. 














better. Do her good.” 


Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 


| Dorothy’s Getting Well 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the measles, has no more than said, 
“My Goodness! Why don’t they give me something good to eat?” when the 
wise Kewpies appear, one bearing a dish of delicious, sparkling Raspberry 











another bringing a spoon, and one carrying from sight the hateful medicine. 
Dorothy’s happy face expresses her approval. 
Of course, the Kewpies asked the doctor first, and he said, “Sure, nothing 


It is not necessary when Jell-O is used to go through any such processes 
as soaking, cooking and straining, and there is no sweetening, flavoring or 
coloring to add. Everything is in the powder—and the most delightful 
dishes are made almost as if by magic. 

There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemon, 
Grocers sell them, 2 packages for 25 cents. 

A tightly sealed waxed paper bag, proof against air and moisture, 
encloses each package, and so America’s most famous dessert, as it is deliv- 
ered to you from the grocer or otherwise, is always pure and sweet. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgebur¢, Ont. 








YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 








Supplies you with Murine. 





In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 
ae greatly if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your 

st’’ at ail times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny? 
My new Nos Shaper “ Trapos” (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does 
not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped 
Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M.TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1 128 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y- 
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Story of a Dog with the Red Cross 


E. M. J. 


(Republished by request) 


the hills in the west. And now the little stars were 

playing hide-and-seek among the heavy clouds, which 

had gathered during the great battle that had taken 
place that day. : 

Oh, what a noisy day that had been with the booming of 
cannon, the tramping of the many feet and the sharp 
cracking of rifles! 

All was quiet now, except for the whispering of the trees 
and the bell-like tinkle of the brook, as it babbled sleepily 
and lazily over the pebbles. 


k was evening. The sun had long ago hidden behind 





wt 7 / 

Quiet, did I say? But hark, what was that? A low 
faint cry for help! There it was again, almost too faint 
to be heard. 

A wounded soldier who had fallen in battle was lying in 
that little ravine, by the brook, where he had crawled to 
get a drink of water to quench his thirst. He could not get 
back to his comrades, for he was too weak. 

The field had been searched and searched for wounded 
soldiers after the battle and he alone of all the wounded 
had been left, perhaps to die, for no one had noticed him 
or heard his call for help. How sad he felt as the voices 
of the searchers and the sound of their footsteps died away! 
He had tried so hard to make himself heard, but he had 
not succeeded. 

The soldier closed his eyes and a picture of his home 
came to him. He seemed to see the little white cottage, 
nestled among the daisy-covered hills, far across the blue 
sea. ‘They are just beginning supper now,”’ he whispered, 
and a great sob broke from him as he thought of his wife 
and little ones. “I shall never see them again. If I could 
only make some one hear,” he said; and he tried again to 
call aloud, but no one came. 

But wait! Help was at hand. What was that so warm 
and soft kissing his cheek; whose eyes so large and tender 
and loving were looking into his? And what was that 
large red cross he saw so near him? It was a great, shaggy 
dog who seemed to say, “Courage just a little longer, for 
I am going to save you.” 

Running to a little hill near by the dog barked sharply 
and loudly. “Hurry! hurry! said that bark, “or you will 
be too late’; and he waited for the officers whom he knew 
would come. 

And in a little while the men did come hurrying, as fast 
as they could, for they well knew what that barking meant. 
Then the dog led the way to where the soldier lay. The 
officers had brought a litter with them, upon which they 
placed the soldier. He was taken to the hospital, where 
he was cared for until he was well and strong again. 

Reno, for that was the dog’s name, was a collie who lived 
in France, but who had been born in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

He was one of the many dogs in that country who take 
care of great herds of sheep. These dogs work hard and 


are never petted. They do not need much care in feeding 
and are faithful and strong. 

One day Reno, with a dozen other dogs, was sent to 
France. “They will make good war dogs,” said his 
master. “Scotch collies are the best ambulance dogs that 
an army can get to train.” 

Reno did not like to leave his mountain home, for he 
loved to wander over the hills with the sheep; but his 
opinion was not asked, and he was sent over the land and 
water to France. 

A long, long journey it seemed to Reno, for he was 
chained and could not move about. How strange and new 
everything seemeed to him. He could not even understand 
a word his new master said to him. But one thing he 
did understand, and that was that his new master was 
kind to him and so Reno, being a sensible dog, soon grew 
to love his French home. 

One day he was taken out and a little blanket was 
fastened to him. A great red cross was on the blanket, 


There were two small pockets in this blanket, one fora § 


bottle of cordial and the other for bandages. 
wallet was tied about his neck. 

Reno’s master took him to a field. “Forward, march!” 
he said, and pointed to a man standing at some distance, 
and Reno soon understood that he was to run to the man, 
wait for him to read the message in the wallet, receive a 
return message, and at the words “Return, march!” run 
back to the first man. 

Reno thought this great fun, little understanding of how 
great importance this would be in battle. 
the other dogs were taught to look and hunt for wounded 
men in out-of-the-way places, where no one would think 
of looking. If it were night, the dogs were taught to bark 
until the officers heard them, but if it were daytime they 
would run to some little elevation and wait until help came. 
Reno grew to love his work and could hardly wait sometimes 
until the red cross officer had time to write the message. 


There are many such war dogs and ambulance dogs as 
Reno and his friends, and they make the best kind of 
messengers and searchers, often saving many lives, for 
they are strong and faithful, never leaving the field until 
they are quite sure no one is left. 

When they are hunting for soldiers they keep their noses 
very close to the ground, so that they will not lose scent 
of the trail. They attend strictly to business, never paying 
any attention to other dogs, or to persons passing along. 
Their work is to find the wounded and they attend to it. 


Sometimes the ambulance dogs seem to reason. At one 
time Franz, a friend of Reno’s, was searching for wounded 
men. It was practice time for the dogs, for these dogs 
have daily practice. Officers supposed to be wounded are 
hiding on the field. Two men not far apart were found by 
Franz. What should he do, save one and leave the other 
to die? Franz stood as if thinking, then ran quickly from 
one to the other and back again. Back and forth, back and 
forth he ran, until help came, and he had made the searchers 
understand that there were two men who needed help. 

The greatest kindness is shown to these dogs while they 
are being trained, no whip being allowed to touch them. 
Not much-food is given to them, however, as seldom mort 
than three biscuits a day are allowed. 

A dog to be a good ambulance dog needs strength, fleet- 
ness, good sight, hearing and scent. Above all, he needs 
love for his work, but not all dogs have these things. 

Greyhounds have speed, sight and hearing, but are too 
delicate. The St. Bernards cannot live in warm countries. 
Poodles are too lazy. Hunting dogs are too apt to forget 
and run away and bloodhounds have often poor sight and 
hearing. 

But the shepherd dog, the Airedale terrier and, above all, 
the Scotch collie make the best of ambulance dogs. 


A small 
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(Continued from page 120) 


is for Infantry, 
Hark! hear their battle cry. 


is forJustice, 
Impartial and nice. 


is for knowledge, 
Helpful in every pledge. 


is for Liberty, 
Coming with Unity. 


is for war machines, 


Camouflaged by |made screens. 


is for every nation, 
Help for their salvation. 


is for war operations, 
For the good of all nations. 


is for powder, 
We'll make it sound louder. 


is for questionnaire, 
Filled out with great care. 


is for Red Cross, 
Which guards against loss. 


is for ships 
That safely make trips. 


is for tanks, 
Which push back the ranks. 


is for U-boat chasers, 
Swiftest of ocean pacers. 


is for Victory, 
For all — Democracy. 


is for dreadful war, 
Worst this world ever saw. 


is for crosses, 
Which mark our losses. 


is for our youth, 
Who are brave, in truth. 


is for zeal, 
Which all should feel. 


Language League 
(Continued from page 79) 

aloud the portions between the con- 
versations which are given by vari- 
ous pupils, is also a very valuable one. 
In the lower primary grades, especially, 
the reading lesson may be dramatized 
in the exact words as read. This plan 
is not without value for grammar 
grades, but the teacher in the latter 
case must use discrimination in her 
choice of stories for the purpose. 


(Send all letters and stories to Angelina 
W. Wray, New Brunswick, N. J.) 





Chicago Map Free 
N. E. A. — February 24—-March 1 
TEACHERS tell your superintendent, 
superintendent tell your teachers, to see 
the map of Chicago on page 102. This 
map will assist you to find your way 
easily from your station to headquarters, 
hotels, and many other places of interest. 
Additional maps may be had without 
cost, by sending a postal-card to any of 
the publishers or school-supply com- 
panies, addressed to the Chicago office. 





Reconstruction Opens Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations sooh to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. B221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


‘*“How We Secured Our 
Library ’”’ 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with ‘no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

















PRIMARY TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Cash Prizes in Exchange for Brains 


For the best new device for Primary busy-work we will pay the 


following cash prizes: 


First Prize, $25 
Second Prize, $10 
Third Prize, $5 


The device must be practical and fill an actual need in the classroom. 


The judges will be three well known Primary 
Supervisors from different sections of the country. 


Last day for receiving devices, April First, 1919 





THE SCHOOL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


274 Main Street 


Worcester, Mass. 


TO RUN-DOWN WOMEN. 


Detroit Woman Tells How to 
Regain Strength 


Detroit, Mich. — “I was in such a run- 
down condition I had no ambition to do 
anything. I had a chronic cough and cold 
and nothing seemed to give me any relief 
and I was gradually getting worse, until a 
friend advised me to try Vinol, which I did. 
After the first day or two it seemed to put 
new life into me, the tired worn-out feeling 
began to disappear, I regained my appe- 
tite and was able to get a good night’s 
rest. The cough gradually wore away, 
and I am now feeling like myself again, so 
that I can do all my housework and go 
about my duties as usual. Vinol is cer- 
tainly a wonderful medicine.” Mrs. W. E. 
Waters, Detroit, Mich. 

Vinol restores health and strength in 
conditions like this, because in a natural 
manner it increases the appetite, tones 
up the digestive organs, enriches the blood 
and strengthens every organ in the body. 
For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death” 


Patrick Henry’s words at 
a critical time in Amer- 
ica’s history are an in- 
spiration today in this 
hour of danger. His 
stirring oration 


should be studied 
by every pupil. 
With over 100 great poems and prose 
selections it makes 


The 101 Famous Poems 


a book that every teacher and pupil needs, 

especially in war time. Also con- 
On ly tains Declaration of Independence, 
15c 










Gettysburg Address, Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, etc. 


A book you should have; handy 
irth, etc., of each author. 


The Cable Co.,, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
aw ee ee ee 2 














Cultivate a. 


+ 


ments 


OU can have a youthful@ 
appearance, clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- { 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen — 
ing facial muscles— have comfortable feet, all through 
ollowing our simple directions. Thousands have done so. 
No drugs, no waste of time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 














Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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Don’t You Wish? 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 


Dear little fishes, swimming in the sea, 
Don’t you ever wish you were a little child like me? 
Poor little fishes, you can’t play at ball, 





5-a. 





You can’t pick the buttercups nor hear the blackbirds call. 


Dear little birdies, singing on the tree, 
Don’t you ever wish you were a little child like me? 
Poor little birdies, you work hard all day, 


Feeding babies, building nests — you have no time for play. 


Dear little bunnies, hopping on the lea, 
Don’t you ever wish you were a little child like me?. 
Poor little bunnies, you have no soft bed, 
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When_night comes,fyou have to sleep _— 
in some dark hole instead. a— 


Oh, little fishes, birds and bunnies, 
{’d rather be a little child than any 
one of you! 





° ; ‘ 
A Friend o’ Mine 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 

Through my open window 
As in my bed I lie, 
I can see a tiny star 
Shining in the sky; 
If ever I feel lonely 
He seems to smile and say — 
“Shut your eyes and go tu sleep — 
Soon it will be day.’ 


Sometimes when it’s windy, 
He plays tricks all night, 
Right behind the great big clouds 
Hiding out of sight; 
When I’m fraid he’ll never 
Come back any more, 
2-b He comes peeping out again 
Twinkling as before. 


Dreams 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 


Sometimes I have such lovely dreams 

Of sweets and candy, cakes and toys 
And lots of other things that are 

Not good for little girls and boys; 
The really-truly food is not 

As nice as that I have in dreams, 
Where I eat raspberry jam on cakes," 
G-a And live on tarts and chocolate 
creams. 


But when I ask for things like‘ these, 
My mother always shakes her head; 
She says: “Dear me, how sickfyou'd 
be!” 

And gives me bread and milk instead, 
Now, though I’m very fond of cakesf 
And just love tarts and chocolate 

creams, 7 
If they make people sick andfill f 


eee | 
I’m glad they only come in dreams! 





5-b ard G-b 


Rainbow Fairies 


Two little clouds one summer’s day 
Went flying through the sky, 

They went so fast they bumped their heads, 
And both began to cry. 


Old Father Sun looked out and said, 
“Oh, never mind, my dears! 

[’ll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 


One fairy came in violet, 
And one in indigo; 

In blue, green, yellow, orange, red — 
They made a pretty row. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then, from out the sky, 
Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns todry.—Lizzie M. Hadley 


———— 
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a Your pupils can visualize the first steps in number work 
more readily by the use of 


‘| BRADLEY’S 


EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 
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This excellent perception number work will be found of great help to the primary teacher in 
familiarizing the child with all number combinations from 1 to 10. There are twenty-four cards, 
printed with domino design on strong, durable manila stock, with one inch dots. Reverse side 
of card is printed in large italic figures, which form a key for the teacher while using the domino 
side for review. 

Printed in dark green ink — these cards are easily discernible from all parts of the schoolroom. 





ams Size of card 67x10 inches. Put up in strong box. 

toys, Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 
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I A New Help for Primary Teachers | 

TIC DRILL CARDS | 
EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS _ 

ese, Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill | 

—_ necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil's mind 





The phonograms are printed on cards 7x8 
inches, with letters one inch high, which are 
easily read from all parts of the room. To 
each phonogram card two smaller sections I 
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are hinged, bearing consonants and letter \ 
combinations for forming complete words. i 
The large card and hinged strips are printed i 
on two sides, providing for the formation of H 
sixteen words on each card. The hinged i 
sections are marked in such a manner that i 
the teacher may cut them if desired, and thus 
show one word at a time. Each word com- 
bination has a key on the opposite side so 
that the teacher knows without turning the i 
card whether the answer is correct. 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard 
box, forming three hundred and twenty word | 
combinations. | 

| 
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Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 





‘ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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For the Arithmetic Teacher 
(Continued from page 97) 
and back to 12, while the short hand carried its little 
fairy just to 1, and it took just exactly one hour to make 
both trips. Then while the short hand took another whole 
hour to take its fairy from 1 to 2, the long hand took 
another round trip, and so on around the clock. 

Then I asked if any child could tel! how many round 
trips the long hand fairy had had while the short hand 
fairy had had just one; and how many hours did it take 
the short hand to get its fairy all the way round. 

By turning the hands they saw on our old clock how much 
faster the minute hand moved. With the clock in their 
hands, they turned it to learn the hours, half-past, minutes 
after and minutes before. During these telling time lessons 
each child had a cardboard circle around which to trace 
clock faces. 

For seat work they made attractive booklets for our 
County Fair exhibit. On the first page they pasted a 
picture of children brushing teeth or hair, or washing face 
and hands, and next to this they traced a clock face and 
put the hands at 7.30 and wrote under it, “My clock tells 
me to get up.” School time, play time, bed time, etc., were 
all treated in the same way. The pictures were collected 
from old magazines and tinted when not already colored. 
I taught Roman numerals I to XII on the school clock. 

BARNETT SPRATT 
Principal of Primary Department, Greenwood, S.C. 


X 


The following game is enjoyed very much by the children 
and is very helpful in teaching them how to tell time: 


Game 


The teacher holds the clock face so none of the pupils 
can see how she has arranged the hands oa it. The children 
try to arrange the hands on their clock faces as they think 
they are on the teacher’s. The child who has his clock face 
arranged like the teacher’s, comes to the front and tells 
the time he has. He now takes the teacher’s clock face 
and changes the time. The children try to arrange their 
clock faces as the child with the teacher’s clock face has his. 
The game continues as before. 

CLARA BoRDER 
Sidney, Ohio 
XI 


In teaching children to tell time we must proceed from 
the known to the unknown. 

Almost all children know twelve o’clock. With the aid 
of clock dials or clocks, teach them the significance of the 
minute and hour hands. Show how the hour hand moves 
over only five minute spaces while the minute hand moves 
over the sixty spaces. 

After they learn to tell the hour, they will soon be able 
to tell the minutes after the hour. Move the long hand 
over five spaces each time at first. 

When I have finished teaching this, I give them con- 
struction paper to cut and make clocks fashioned after 
grandfather clocks. When making the dials, they were 
told what o’clock to show and they placed the hands to 
show it. 

MAUDE PHILLIPS 
Quitman, Georgia 
: XII 


I drew a clock face on the board with yellow chalk, cut 
pasteboard hands and fastened them together so they could 
be moved around. 

I explained the arrangement of the numbers, as, 12 and 6 
are opposite 9 and 3; that the minute hand goes clear 
around while the hour hand goes from one number to the 
next; also that there are 5 minutes between numbers. 

Then I gave the children cards numbered from 1 to 12, ona 
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string, to go around the neck. They were the hours ay 
arranged themselves in a circle, like the numbers on th 
clock face. Each had to remember the number of minut, 
he was past 12, as, 1 is 5 minutes past, 2 is 10, etc. 

One player stands in center as hands of clock. Th 
pupils without cards call an hour, as, 10 minutes after 12 
Then 12 and 2 must step forward before the hands cy 
point to them. 

If a player misses his call a pupil without a card takes his 
place. The one staying in the center longest may be th 
hands next time. 


XIII 


I have found this plan a very successful one in teaching 
children to tell time. 

The teacher or some pupil brings a worn-out alarm clog 
to school. I mention the ordinary alarm clock becauy 
it is both easily handled and easily procured. The hang 
can be turned at will and it is but a short time befor 
every child in the room is able to respond readily at what. 
ever position the hands are placed. 

Towa 


XIV 


First we learn the Roman numbers by representing then 
with our fingers. Two, three and four are made by raising 
another finger for each. Keep the fingers close together 
We make number four as it is used on the clock face 
Number five is the V shape, formed by spreading the firs 
two fingers of the left hand. With the right hand, add on 
finger each time until six, seven and eight are made. Make 
ten by crossing index fingers. Nine is made by raising the 
second finger of the left hand, keeping the X. Eleven anj 
twelve are formed by raising the fingers of the right hand 
after the X. 

Next we lay the same Roman numbers with kindergarte 
sticks, to be certain we know all of them. 

Using a paper clock face, show how the hands travel, 
how to count the minutes to find any required time and hoy 
to place the hour hand. Speak of the time as used i 
business, 7.e., seven-forty and not twenty minutes to eight. 

Now we are ready to make a clock face. We forma 
circle with twelve children, one for each number on the 
real clock, and each child wears his number on a card, 
Two children stand in the center of the circle, each holding 
a pointer for a clock hand. One pointer is longer tha 
the other to represent the minute hand. 

The other members of the class ask the clock to show 
them a certain tinre, as ten o’clock. If the children in th 
center put the “hands” on the correct places, Numbe 
Ten takes hold of the end of the pointer, or hour hand, 
and Number Twelve does the same with the minute hand 
If the “hands” make a mistake the “numbers” do nat 
touch the pointers. 

By folding a paper circle into fourths and placing it @ 
the paper clock face, show children the quarter of a 
hour, half-hour and three quarters of an hour and the num 
ber of minutes in each. 

Test their ability by having them set the hands on tht 
paper clock face, using a problem like this. The clod 
says seven and it should be nine-fifty. Be certain th 
hands travel in the right direction and that it would strikt 
for each hour if it were a real clock. 

The clock face with movable hands may be obtained # 
book-store or school-supply house or made by teacher. 

LuGRACE WHITMER 
Topeko, Kan. 


XV 


Here is a plan which I have proved successful in teaching 
the children to tell time. Appoint one pupil to ring # 
bel] when it is time for school to open in the morning 
or at noon, when it is time for it to close, or at intermission 
Be sure to give each pupil a chance, but keep this as a kin 
of privilege. As a basis, when the subject is introducet 
something like this may be carried on: (Preparatory # 
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ITS andMynging the bell at night) “At what time 
On thelmdoes school close?” (At half-past three.) 
ninutesg Show me the figure three on the clock. 
fach figure represents an hour. Show 
They me the shorter hand of the clock. Which 
tes mn jand moves the faster? Which is longer, 
ds cagam hour or a minute? Then which 
CS Cat iand would mark the hour? What num- 
Bieris at the bottom of the clock? ‘ihe 
kes his minute hand is always at six when it is 
be thell wglf-past any hour. Show where , each 
hand will be at half-past three.” 
The amount of this preparation given, 
of course, depends upon the pupil’s know- 
aching ledge of time. 
INTERESTED READER 


n clock Highgate Center, Vt. 
ye Cau 

hands XVI 

before 


what The first step I teach in telling time 
isthe Roman numbers, as these are usually 
ow, fg found on our clocks. In the first grade 
the children have learned Roman numbers 
to ten, so when I teach the second grade 
7 them pupils to tell time, I begin. by reviewing 
fom I to X and teach XI and XII. I 
draw a large clock face on the black- 
. board and teach the numbers from it. 
< face In two days the pupils learn the numbers 
2e Ait el 
dd onl The second step is teaching the use 

Make of each hand. I say “The little hand 
ing theMftells the hour.” When questioned as 
en and™to what the big hand tells, many of the 
t hand pupils will give the right answer. Using 
a pasteboard clock dial, with movable 
hands, I place the minute hand at twelve, 
telling the pupils that when the minute 
hand is there it is just exactly the hour 
travel.) which the other hand points. After 
1d how changing the hour hand several times, 
ised DM having the pupils tell the time, I let them 
) eight Btake turns placing the hour hand, at 
form algthesame time telling what hour it is. 
on they The next lesson I teach the half-hour 
. cardia the same way, showing the children 
voldingy tat when the minute hand is on V, 
a han it is half way around the clock, so it 
r thane ill be half-past some hour. Then I 
show that the hour hand will be half- 
way between two numbers, which also 
proves it is half-past. It is easy for 
the children to see that, if the hour hand 
is between I and II, it will be half-past 
one. 

The next step is generally the hardest 
forthe children to understand — the teach- 
» ite ing of the minutes. The pupils count 
B the small spaces between each number 

of al and find there are five. I tell them that 
€ nul@ each of those little spaces is a minute 

and there are five minutes between each 
on th#number or that it takes five minutes 
> clodf# for the big hand to go from one number 
in thffto the next. Then putting the minute 
1 strike and on I and the hour hand on XII 

ak, “How many minutes after ten?” 
ned af The answer may be “One minute.” If 

it is, then we must recount the spaces 
CI. Bbetween XII and I and learn that it is 
ive minutes. Next comes, ten minutes 
fer, fifteen minutes after, etc., to half- 
past. Then we take minutes (ill, be- 
ginning with five minutes till, ten minutes 
till, etc., working back to half-past. 
The pupils learn that when the minute 
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division between‘ such as seven minutes, 
thirteen minutes and twenty-four minutes. 
4s quickly as possible I do away with 
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counting up to find the minutes, as the 
children soon learn to tell by the position 
of the minute hand. 
Second grade pupils learn to tell time 
in from seven days to two weeks. 
Mrs. Everett D. GEerRwIc 
Elkins, W. Va. 


XVII 


The Roman numerals should be taught 
from one to twelve inclusive before an 
attempt is made to teach children to 
tell time. In some homes the clocks 
will contain the Arabic figures, while 
a great many will have the Roman nu- 
merals on them. So often I have found 
that when children become interested 
at school in a subject, they gain further 
knowledge independently at home. And 
it is to be expected the clocks at home 
will be observed. 

After the first twelve Roman numerals 
have been learned, a clock face with 
hands that are moved from the back 
should be obtained. Almost any supply 
house keeps these in stock. The one I 
use I begged from a friend. It is an 
old worn-out alarm clock, but answered 
my purpose very well. 

The first practice in telling time should 
be certain hours, like nine o’clock (be- 
ginning of school), noon (twelve o’clock) 
and dismissal time, should be taught the 
children; then the half hours and then 
the quarter hours. At this time the 
spaces should be explained and practice 
in finding one space (5 minutes), two 
spaces, etc., given. 

After teaching that the long hand is 
on twélve for the exact hour, move the 
long hand past twelve and tell the chil- 
dren that we must say past the hour 
now, indicating the number of minutes 
past the hour. With the long hand 
on six ask, “What hour will it be when 
the long hand gets to twelve again?” 
Then say, “Now we will say the long 
hand is so many minutes é/o the hour.” 
After the class become more independent, 
I would suggest they learn the system 
that the railroads use: i.e., Five minutes 
to nine would be read 8:55. 

It is well to have one member of the 
class stand where all may see and turn 
the hands to different positions, calling 
on different ones to answer. Several 
little games may be worked out in this 
manner. 

Seat work should consist of the draw- 
ing of clocks with the time indicated 
as the teacher directs. If clay can be 
obtained, different shaped clocks can 
be molded. 

CARRIE STEARNS 
Rockford, Mich. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B220, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample ‘examination questions, which will 


be sent free of charge. 
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will help realize the possi- 
bilities in crayon drawing. 


Use it for every subject. 
Object — Poster — Design 


Put up in a variety of 
assortments, 6 to 24 colors 
in a box. 


LECTURER : 
RAYON 


1 CHALK 
; TRADE mame 
PG, 
w Gj 
RIBINNEY 2 ex 





LECTURERS’ 
CHALK STICKS 


Brilliant squares of color 
for Bulletin and black- 
board poster work. 


Try our small box contain- 
ing eight colors. 


Write for catalog 
and color charts 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 Fulton St. New York 
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Tue TEACHER, THE SCHOOL, AND THE 


Community. ByInez N.McFee. Cloth, 
256 pages. Price, $1.24. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: 


American Book Company. 


“The Teacher, the School and the 
Community” is direct, sensible and sug- 
gestive, and is not above the head of the 
average teacher to whom it is addressed. 
It has little to do with theory — psychol- 
ogy is not even mentioned — but it points 
the way very simply and definitely to 
commonsense everyday practice. 

There are chapters upon each of the 
various subjects taught in the best un- 
graded schools of to-day, while others are 
practical discussions of such matters as 
school government, conducting recita- 
tions, awakening community interest in 
the school and better rural living generally. 
The book deals with the physical, the 
mental and the moral training of the child, 
and unifies the work of the school and the 
home. 


THE HoME AND COUNTRY READERS. 
By Mary A. Laselle. Boston and Chicago: 
Litile, Brown & Co. 


This set of reading books consists of 
four volumes, carefully graded in difficulty 
and filled with selections, in prose and 
verse, which make them real text-books 
in patriotism as well as good instruction 
books in the art of reading. ‘The litera- 
ture contained in them, while selected 
primarily to foster a love of one’s home- 
land, will appeal to children for its own 
sake. It is varied enough in character to 
suit different times and different tempera- 
ments and it is all worth reading. The 
books are, we hope, an earnest of the 
new interest in our national ideals and 
the more earnest efforts on the part of 
teachers to make the children familiar 
with them. 


THe PALMER METHOD SPELLERS. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Cedar Rapids: 
The A. N. Palmer Company. 


The idea of correlating the spelling and 
penmanship lessons is a natural one, 
although few teachers realize the possi- 
bilities of such a correlation. This series 
of spellers and writing books, covering 
the eight years of school, will be a revela- 
tion to them of what may be accomplished 
if the lessons are systematically arranged 
and faithfully carried out in each grade. 
The vocabulary of the average pupil has 
been carefully adhered to in selecting the 
words to be learned, every sense is ap- 
pealed to in teaching the words, the 
script from which the pupil visualizes 
in learning the words is also the form of 
script that he is learning to write, every 
spelling drill is also a penmanship drill, 
and every penmanship drill is an addi- 
tional spelling drill; the books are light, 
small and easily handled and, as a whole, 
they furnish a very adequate vocabulary 
to the student. Their advantages are 
obvious wherever the Palmer Method 

penmanship is the method required. 


Go and See These 
Each Will Have Something 





WHY THE 
PALMER HOUSE 


Because here is a home-like atmosphere not to be found 
in any other hostelry in Chicago. 
Because the Palmer House is located in the heart of 
Chicago’s business district. 
Because here the cuisine is unexcelled. The service is 
the best, and food products of the very highest grade 
are set upon its tables. 
Write Management for Reservations 
RATES 
Rooms—Detached Bath - $1.50 te $2.50 
Rooms—Private Bath = - 2.50to 5.00 
Rooms—Private Bath for two 4.00 to 7.00 


THE PALMER HOUSE 
State and Monroe Streets, Chicago 
W. E. REIMERS, Mer. E. E. QUIN, Asst. Mar. 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Welcomes the N. E. A. 


and invites its Members to 
visit the School 





CLASSES iN 


Drawing Poster Work 
Painting Design 
Illustration Modeling 


Normal Instruction 


ARE IN SESSION DAILY 
ON SATURDAY 
Juvenile Design 
Pottery Applied Art 


Normal Instruction 
CLASSES ARE HELD 


NIGHT SCHOOL 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 





THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ AGENCy 
Northwestern University Building 
LAKE AND DEARBORN STREETS 
CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registratig, 
and Education. Offers a three year course in n irsing t 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum education 
requirement, two years High School. ; 


For information address 


Eliza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, |jj 


Callon B. F. CLARK 
60 E. Van Buren Street 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Stenographer at Your Service 








Write your letters and meet your friends here 


GREAT NORTHERN 
HOTEL -<CHICAGO... 


Jackson Blvd, Dearborn and Quincy Streets 
Opposite Post Office 
400 ROOMS 
A block from the 
two blocks from 
blocks from the 





EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 

State Street retail district: 
the financial center; three 
wholesale district; about 


midway between all railroad stations. Ex. 
cellent restaurant, popular-price gri!l. Ban- 
quet rooms. 

RATES PER DAY 
Room (detached bath) ................ $1.50 and $2.0 
Room (private bath) ................... $2.50 to $50 
SOM, CHO PRTOONS. oo... ciccccceccccocecs $2.00 to $6.0 


JOHN C. O’NEILL, Manager 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
Michigan Blvd. at 23d Street 


Single Rooms with detached bath, $1.50 up 
Single Rooms with bath - - $2.00u 
PHONE CALUMET 1580 
F. J. KENNETT, Manager 








THE WORLD BOOK 


Edited by PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 
Is now on the market ! 


Full information and attractive brochure will be given on application. 
School people looking for pleasant and remunerative work during the 
summer months are invited to call for full information. 


Only a few can be engaged as our summer organization is about completed. 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY FOR COMPETENT SCHOOL MAN OR WOMAN 


who would like to find out what they can do in the business world. We will be 
very glad to talk to any school man who is in a position to recommend and 
select teachers for summer work, or to discuss one or two executive openings we 
now have. Drop in while you are in Chicago, attending the N. E. A., and get 
acquainted. We are planning some big things. Ask for Mr. Gillfillan. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 East Washington Street, - 
At the Corner of Washington and Wabash, just across from Field's 
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While You are in Chicago 
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Worth While For You 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 


Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses 
home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ipa A Euman, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 


For Women -- Established 1903 


Widyear Class Begins February 3, 1919 


Students who enter then may graduate in 
June, 1920 


Strong Faculty of Experienced Teachers and 
splendid dormitory for out of town students. 


Two YeAR Normat Course — gives 
thorough preparation in all branches of physi- 
cal education. A schocl recognized as one of 
the best professicnal training schools * for 
women in America. Accredited by the 
Chicago Board of Education and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


and further 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo- 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational equivalent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 years. 

School catalog and application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


For catalogs information 


address 
Registrar, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 








OPEN HOUSE 


You are welcome at our home offices, Suite 1309, 39 E. Madison 
Street, Chicago. 

SEE the ‘NEW EDITION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS. 
The only complete professional help ever prepared for the exclusive 
use of teachers. LEARN about the attractive propositions we have 
open for work during the vacation period. 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, Inc. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





The usual Commercial Exhibit held in conjunction with the Annual Meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintendence will be more interesting than ever 
before, and all in attendance at the meetings will find it profitable to devote as 
much time as they can possibly give to an inspection of the exhibits, which 
will be located in the Congress Hotel, official headquarters for the meetings. 


This Exhibit opens at 1 p. M. Monday, February 24, and closes at 4 p.M., 


Friday, February 28. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 P.M. 








FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


What Teachers Can Do 
Show that loyalty to truth and justice 


is more than loyalty to any man, race, or 


place, or party. 

In connection with the regular school 
work, have compositions written on the 
subject of kindness to animals and human 
beings. With wise help from the teachers, 
much good may result from this exercise 
and it will aid in keeping up the interest. 
One of the important things to teach 
children is to take good care of their 
household pets; to remember to feed them 
regularly. 

The following suggestions for composi- 
tions will be helpful; literature on the 
subject may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SUB?ECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS 
Primary Grades 


1 Interesting Animals. 

2 The Uses of Animals. 

3 Acts of Kindness Which I Have Seen. 

4 Lessons Learned from ‘“ Black 
Beauty.” 


Grammar Grades 


1 How Wild Birds Help the Farmer. 

2 The Care of Horses. 

3 Why it Pays to Treat 
Animals Kindly. 

4 The Humane Work Done by Henry 
Bergh. 

5 The Humane Work Done by George 
T. Angell. 


High and Normal Schools 


1 Laws about Cruelty to Animals and 
the Protection of Birds. 

2 Influence of Humane Education. 

3 The Rights of Animals and the Pro- 
tection We Should Give Them. 


Domestic 


BLACKBOARD LESSONS 


Many teachers have found that sen- 
tences like the following, written on the 
blackboard, are read with interest and 
have a good effect upon the pupils who 
read them. 

It pays to take care of domestic animals. 

Most birds are a great help to the 
farmer. 

Animals have rights as well as people. 

To abuse any innocent and helpless 
creature is mean, cruel and cowardly. 

Domestic animals often suffer for want 
of fresh water. 

Fish should be killed as soon as taken 
out of the water. 

All cruelty degrades the person who 
practices it. 

— Humane Education Press Bureau 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training Schoot 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
22d Year — Begins September 17 


Diploma 2 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TEN. LI. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
equipment. Strong Faculty. Write 
Registrar. Dept. B 





Accredited. 





San Francisco 


Boston New York Chicago 





616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
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/ Editor’s Page 
Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A very interesting”question” has presented itself lately 
which the editor would like to see discussed by primary 
teachers. Of late years, and especially since teachers 
have become interested in Madame Montessori’s theories 
of education, spontaneous self-expression has been en- 
couraged in the primary school. The so-called socialized 
recitation has become popular, “play schools” have passed 
the experimental stage and the tendency is for the teacher 
to hold herself more and more in the background, a silent 
and unobtrusive director of all this youthful energy. 

Now some very interesting experiments of this sort have 
been carried on in the schools of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
under the able leadership of the primary supervisor, 
Miss Gail Calmerton. From time to time reports of 
the socialized recitations tried in the primary grades 
there have been made by a reporter and sent to PRIMARY 
Epucation. These have been particularly interesting and 
significant, to the editor, at least, because they have caught 
the actual expressions of the pupils and it has seemed 
wonderful that little second, third and fourth grade chil- 
dren could so hold themselves to the point of a subject 
and show such powers of self-direction. 

In the December issue is one of these verbatim reports 
describing the meeting of a Thrift Stamp Society entirely 
managed by the children, who are, it must be remembered, 
all in the primary grades. In the course of this meeting, 
the children told some stories which seemed to them to 
have patriotic significance and recited some “pieces,” also 
calculated, from their point of view, to show patriotism 
and arouse the small workers to greater efforts in the 
matter of buying Thrift Stamps. From a literary point of 
view these “pieces” leave much to be desired, certainly, 
but they evidently pleased the meeting and, in truth, even 
the editor read them with an indulgent smile. 

Now one or two of our Canadian readers have objected 
to this freedom of self-expression on the part of the children. 
These “pieces,” say they, with perfect truth, are not liter- 
ature, they will not teach patriotism and they distort 
facts. In particular are they severe on a certain song 
sung by a small Geraldine to the tune of “Tipperary.” 
Here it is: 

It’s a hard job to lick the Kaiser, 

It’s a hard job to do. : 
It’s a hard job to lick the Kaiser, 

And the Allies know it too. 
Farewell to little Belgium, 

To France and England too. 


There’s but one that can lick the Kaiser, 
And that/s the Red, White and Blue. 


Geraldine, although a baby in years, should have known 
that the United States had in reality a very small share 
in “licking” the Kaiser and ought to be modestly silent 
about even that. If Geraldine did not know these facts 
then the teacher ought to have restrained her from singing 
the song. ’ 

Now this is a perfectly legitimate criticism, but one that 
reflects on the whole theory of the socialized recitation. 
Should Geraldine’s teacher have restrained her freedom 
of expression? Will this mode of promoting initiative : nd 
independence on the part of the child lead to jingoism and 
false literary values? Should Miss Calmerton have repri- 
manded the teacher for allowing so much freedom in the 
childish gathering and should the editor have reprimanded 


Miss Calmerton for not reprimanding the teacher? This 
is an interesting question involving some of our lates 
theories of education. The editor would be very glad to 
hear what you think about it and what you would have 
done had you been Geraldine’s teacher. This is, of course, 
a question in pedagogics, not patriotism. Neither Gerald. 
ine’s teacher nor any one of us confesses anything but the 
highest admiration for England’s achievement in the war 
or has any wish to claim anythi g but the humblest r lace 
for America among the Allies. But did that make it 
necessary to restrain Geraldine’s solo performance — ap 
achievement in itself as every teacher knows — and throw 
a sudden damper on these youthful speakers? 
Please tell us what you think. 


What the World Owes to the 
British Navy 


But for the British Navy France could never have been 
succored by the help of millions of men pouring across the 
Channel and the Atlantic and indeed all the seven seas to 
the central battlefields. But for the British Navy we 
could never have conducted simultaneous campaigns in 
Egypt, East Africa, the Cameroons, South West Africa, 
the Balkans and Mesopotamia. But for the British Navy 
Germany’s colonies would never have been torn from 
her grasp one by one, and Germany have been rendered 
impotent to rescue them. But for the British Navy the 
Belgian Army could never have been re-armed, re-con- 
stituted and re-equipped, or the Serbian forces similarly 
saved and re-made; nor could Russia have been muni- 
tioned nor could Italy have overcome her natural def- 
ciencies, nor could France have remained a great manv- 
facturing nation, nor could the distant power of America 
have been made effective, nor could the Allies have im- 
ported freely what they needed from the neutral world. 
To what ubiquitous and unshakable power, stretching 
from Iceland, to the Equator and back again, guarding 
all oceans, girdling the whole world, are these miracles 
due? Because of the British Navy, Germany has been 
a beleagured garrison, her strength steadily, ceaselessly 
sapping away, her people languishing physically under 
the total loss of her foreign trade. Germany had no option 
but to adopt her intensified submarine warfare even at 
the risk or with the certainty of bringing America into the 
lists against her. The British Navy was preying upon 
her very vitals; the pressure of our naval thumb upon 
her windpipe was never relaxed for one moment; and all 
triumphs on land were illusory and untenable so long 4 
privation and discontent kept mounting up at home 
and so long as by commanding the seas we held the master- 
key to all economic vitality and to all strategic mobility. 
Germany’s one chance of staving off defeat was to raise 
the British blockade, to break British sea-power, to starve 
Britain into surrender. She knew, as no one else could 
know, that her control of the oceans was not a mere ad- 
junct to the strength of the Alliance, but its very basis; 
that without it all that the Allies had built up would 
crumble to piezes; and that with it they could erect as 
on a rock the instruments of certain victory. 

— Sperling’s Journal 
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4) TONIC LIKE HOOD’S 


sarsaparilla For a Time Like This, 
After the Influenza, the Grip, 


When pure blood, rebuilt strength and 
ated bowels are essential. 
In the after-effects of influenza, the 
and other prostrating diseases, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has remarkable health- 
helping effect. 

It expels the poisons that have weakened 

and depleted the blood, causing pallor, 
anemia, flabby flesh and ‘lax muscles. 

Many need a gent]e, easy cathartic 
in these trying times. We recommend 
Hood’s Pills, equally effective with deli- 
cate women or robust men. 
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WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a 
week right in your own home. ans 
show you bow to TURN YOUR [DEAS 
a) Demand increasingly Greater 

Sup: Easy, fascinating, instructive work. 
TXPERIENCE WECESSARY just common sense and 
HELP to moke your ‘‘happy outs one ve riences 
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liege,” Box 279 Y. 11 Chicago. 




















PLTASS PIN 1S) 


. ‘ CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FRiE 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3tetters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate 20€@ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
silver, 35¢ ea. $3.50 doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO, 
728 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WRITES EASILY 


It’s a pleasure to use the ELDORADO. 
travels over the paper quickly and easily 
readily responds to your will. 


ELD NODA T ORDO 


the master = pencil” 


It 


and 


is chosen by every one who judges a pencil by 
what it will do. 

Send 15 cents for Sample No. 134-J, worth 
double the money, and state the nature of your 
pencil work. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


{ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 


‘Tasce Weaae, 














COMMON SENSE METHOD IN PRIMARY —— — 
Special training in rapid addition ». . 

COMMON SENSE FLASH CARDS (two colors) 
For rapid drillon ali fundamental facts . 


30 
THOUGHT METHOD (reading) . 


Graded Lessons . 30c 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY, 128 Bedford St., Troy, N.Y. 





PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


rices paid. You can write them. We show 
ow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-21, Chicago. 


OR BUSY WORK —— 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 


colors. 
Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


2[x|/3]= 


~ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING co. 
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Canada’s Part in the War 


Canadians may well be proud of the 
part which their country assumed ‘in 
the great European conflict. The first 
Canadian contingent started overseas 
in the autumn of 1914 and during the 
next four years Canada sent to the wes- 
tern front nearly half a million men or 
nearly six per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the Dominion. If the United 
States had shipped men overseas at the 
same ratio we would have had 6,000,000 
soldiers in Europe. 
These Canadian troops bore the brunt 
of bitter fighting at Ypres, Lens and 
Vimy Ridge with heavy casualties. Ac- 
cording to the official figures nearly 
35,000 Canadians were killed in action 
during the four years of the war; 15,000 
died of wounds or disease, while 160,000 
or thereabouts were reported wounded 
or missing. The total casualties, there- 
fore, were not far below 50 per cent of 
the troops sent across. Compared with 
that percentage the total casualties of 
the American expeditionary force were 
absurdly small, but this is mainly because 
the Canadians were rolling up their long 
lists of killed and wounded for more 
than two years before we entered the war. 
In the matter of money contribu- 
tions toward the winning of the war 
Canada’s achievements have been equally 
splendid. Besides paying the entire cost 
of maintaining her own contingents, 
Canada has advanced in credits to the 
British government more than half a 
billion dollars for the purchase of muni- 
tions and supplies. Since the beginning 
of the war the Dominion government 
has raised more than a billiorf dollars by 
loan issues, nearly all of it within the 
country. One might have thought that 
these successive issues of “ Victory bonds” 
would have drained the people of their 
surplus funds. Not so, however, as 
is indicated by the fact that the total 
deposits in ‘Canadian banks are larger 
than they were before the war began. 
Canadians are well aware of the heavy 
price which they have paid for their 
share in the great triumph, but no one 
among them begrudges it. 
—The Boston Herald and Journal 





Chicago Map Free 

N.E.A.— February 24—March 1 
TEACHERS, tell your superintendent, 
superintendent tell your teachers, to see 
the map of Chicago on page 102. This 
map will assist you to find your way 
easily from your station to headquarters, 
ehotels, and many other places of interest. 
Additional maps may be had without 
cost, by sending a postal-card to any of 
the publishers or school-supply com- 
panies, addressed to the Chicago office. 





Wanted by Government — 
Teachers 

The tremendous work of reconstruction 
has openéd up thousands of permanent 
clerical positions at Washington, D. C., 
to women. One department will need 
4500 by July 1. These include many 
wonderful opportunities for teachers at 
$100 to $150 a month. 

We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. B223, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 
positions now open to you and for free 


133 
PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL in fast- 
growing Westchester Co. city. Can 
easily be developed into a boarding 
school. . Principal retiring because 


of ill-health. Address, M. E. P., are ‘Primary Education,” 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Pog Recitations, Drills,Speakers, Mono- 

S ieee Folk Dances, Operettas, Musica! Pieces, 

fo Motion Songs. Tlustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all > oe Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 


, Make-Up 
For all ages and coastone. ‘New Patriotic Plays 
Entertainments, Ete 








Large catalog Free. Every 
Teacher ara have one. 


T. 8. 6 
CHICAGO 


For 
57 War- Time Benefite 














The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 
The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 


time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, naeneanl 


ACTION, IMITATION 
AND FUN SERIES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 
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II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kiitens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 





Educational Publishing Company 
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Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








book describing these positions, 


Bostou New York Chicago San Francisco 
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* Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


RL HE 
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February 19}¢ 





.- A&A DIRECTORY . OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school. boards apj 
schools, colleges and Private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. . The following excelley, 


_ “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEAN; 





. Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890... 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


G& Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE - FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


*» +? = +, 


Telephone Contiection 





REGISTER NOW. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % S23'soyrston se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
‘ . 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. MULForpD, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 














It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calis from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE 8H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 40th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency **xew you: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE MIDLAND ScHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places*teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 














C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


IT 
Appreciative 
County BoroucH or Botton, ENcLay 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
OxFrorD GROVE ScHOoL 

Ivy, Dec. 2, 1918 

Dear Sir: ° 
Enclosed please find ten shillings {fy 
my subscription for the Primary Epp. 
CATION for last twelve months. As | 
am reciring from my beloved work afte 
forty-one years’ service, I shall not requir 

the magazine any more. 
I should like you to know how mud 
I have valued Primary Epucargy 
and shall always recommend it to my 
fellow teachers. It has helped me vey 
much for over twenty years! 

Sincerely yours, 

C. Foster, Manager 





Chicago Map Free 

N. E, A.— February 24—March | 
TEACHERS, .tell your superintendent, 
superintendent, tell your teachers, to se 
the map of Chicago on page 102. Thi 
map will assist you to find your way 
easily from your station to headquarter, 
hotels, and many other places of interes, 
Additional maps may be had without 
cost, by sending a postal-card to any ¢ 
the publishers or school-supply  com- 

panies, addressed to the Chicago office. 


“Over There” 


A Calendar of unusual charm, timely 
interest and educational value. Issue 
by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The design on the cover is a repr 
duction of a notable piece of statuary, 
by the eminent Philip Martimy, situated 
at the Twenty-third Street intersection 
of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, in New 
York City. 

The calendar pages contain beautifil 
illustrations of twelve French and Belgia 
cities —as these cities were in forme 
days of peace and happiness, and as they 
appear in their maimed desolation, afte 
ravages of war had wrecked them. 

The artist who painted these pictures, 
Mr. E. E. Walton, is well and favorably 
known for his imagination and his & 
quisite sense of color. Mr. Waltons 
supreme talent lies in combining extrems 
in color-effects in ways that are eve 
tasteful and pleasing. 





Teachers—Get U. S. Government 
Jobs 

All teachers, both men and womet, 
should try the Government examinatiol 
soon to be held throughout the entit 
country. Reconstruction necessitates 
thousands of permanent appointments. 
The positions pay from $1100 to $150; 
have short hours and annual vacations — 

Those interested should write immet 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. B22, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptit 
book showing the positions open and givilf 
many sample examination questions, whi 





will be sent free of charge. 
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teachers.” 
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TRhACHERS’ 


It is a legitimate and helpt 





AGENCIES 


ul business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.”’’ 











Department of Superintendence 


The next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will beheld at Chicago, 
[ll., February 24-March 1, 1919. The 
Director General of Railroads has given 
permission to hold this meeting. 

A map of Chicago that will assist you 
in locating headquarters, hotels and many 
other places of interest is printed on 
page 102 of this issue. 








Teacheis Salaries in Peace Times 


How will a return to peace affect 
teachers’ salaries? Will they be as low 
as during the pre-war period, or will 
war salaries be maintained? The general 
belief seems to be that with the release 
of many teachers from the army and 
government work, there will be a great 
supply of teachers and that salaries will 


get back to the old schedules. The 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson 


Boulevard, Chicago, has issued a new 
edition of its booklet, “‘Teaching as a 
Business,” in which it takes issue with 
the low wage theory, and contends that 
war salaries for teachers will not only 
be maintained, but that they will be 
higher than ever. The booklet, of gemeral 
interest to school officials and teachers, 
will be sent free to any one desiring it. 





A Timely Offer 


Those schools that have not yet taken 
advantage of the offer of the Greenfield 
Art Company (see page 70), should cer- 
tainly do so in this the birth month of 
our two great Americans — Washington 
and Lincoln. In celebrating these birth- 
days the beautiful Emblem of Victory 
could be most fittingly used, emphasizing, 
also, the great triumph of our country 
together with that of the other Allies, 
showing as it does, the portraits of twelve 
great War heroes and Statesmen, and 
the flags of the Allied Nations. 

The Greenfield Art “Company offer 
to supply this Patriotic Emblem with- 
out cost to pupils or teachers, and at 
this time, when people all over our great 
land are filled with pride and enthu- 
siasm over the Great Victory, it should 
certainly be an easy task to place an 
Emblem of that Victory in every school 
in the country. Read the offer on page 
70, and start at once to secure it. 


Wanted — Teachers — to Learn 
Dress Designing 


Allambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Designing, enabling them to design and 
make original clothes for themselves and 
friends at little cost and also to increase 
their salaries by teaching this important and 
interesting subject. You can just as well 
have six specially designed dresses for the 
price you now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
B859, Rochester, N. Y. Those interested 
should write before the present edition is 


THE 


EDUCATORS’ 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, 


PERSONAL 


EDMANDS EXCHANCE 


its recommendations give 


Service Worth Paying For manua: Free 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions. 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
Portland, Ore. 
Frank K. Welles, Mer. 


and enrollment card. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO, 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 


The Educational Clearing House of the West 














This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


TEACHERS’ 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 
eT AGENCY Our booklet «Teaching as a Busi- 


34th YEAR ness’ with timely chapters on Peace 











NEW YORK 437 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER Tce Dalldian Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building meme. - 





of Application, sent FREE, 


etc., § 


ADDRESS AN Y OFFICE 





100 PER CENT MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year thaa in any prev ious one. This is because 
the most progressive Schools and Colleges in forty-two States ‘and four Forei zn Countries. used 
our Professional Service. Our seventh year of recommending only when asked 
to do so by employers. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. Write for ‘*Stepping Upward”’ today. No enrollment fee necessary. We earn 
our living by placing teachers in gcod schools, NOT by charging enrollment fees. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION (Inc.) 
(675) SCARRITT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Be Well 
Without Drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when 

you learn how. When you Jearn to daily 
build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you? 


Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should 


weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life 
Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other 
words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly what you should 
. . . . — 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
I KNOW it, for what I have done for 87,000 women, I can do for you. 
fleshy? Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and because 
it appeals to COMMON SENSE. _ You can free yourself from such nagging ailmentsas 
Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion eadache 





Are you too 


part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Live 

Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds on nave 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Malassimilation 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back Auto-Intoxication 


Our Soldiers Have Done So — Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait 
you may forgetit. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 











Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











exhausted. 





Miss Cocroft has Joiotine been doing valuable war work. She isa nationally recognized 
y on 


aubhorit as our training camps have conditioned 





our men. 
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Catch the Children's Attention! | DENTAL. 


HESE. attractive booklets contain the old 

familiar Mother Goose rhymes which chil- G R EQ [Y) 
dren have loved so long. There are 12 to a’ 
set, the beautifully colored covers of all being 


from drawings by Jessie Willcox Smith, the 
famous artist of child life. 








—__, 









eee 


Just as a teacher can interest a class of smaller 
children in these little books —just so she can 
interest them in the more vital message of 
“Good Teeth—Good Health,” by means of pic- 
tures. As a suggestion— cut from magazines a 
number of pictures of healthy looking men, 
women and children. Set the children to 
guessing what is the one thing which is com- 
mon to all. Aside from the commonplace of 
being human—being clothed, etc. — Health is 
the common factor. It is easy to lead from 
this necessity to the causes for it—and so to 


Good Teeth. 


Teacher's example in the latter feature is very 
potent—be sure to tell the class how careful 
you are to care for your own teeth. 


Colgate’s—a thorough and sane dentifrice, 
with a delicious flavor, but free from risky 
drugs — is safe for you to use and recommend. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. 


The Mother Goose booklets referred to are available for 
Teachers at the nominal price of I5c for the set of 12 
books—or in larger quantities at a uniform price of 
lc acopy. We regret that we cannot offer trial tubes as in 
past years, but for the present, at least, Governmental 
conservation measures make it impossible. 





COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street, Dept. 80 New York 





Established 1806 





